►  MICRO-TO-MAINFRAME 

DCA  puts  local  net 
teeth  into  Irma  links 


►  PURCHASING  PERILS 

Tax  bill  a  threat 
to  user  wallets 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


ALPHARETTA,  Ga.  —  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
last  week  announced  products 
aimed  at  helping  its  army  of  micro- 
computer-to-mainframe  link  users 
migrate  from  stand-alone  host  con¬ 
nections  to  local-area  network  gate¬ 
ways  into  larger  systems. 

DCA  introduced  a  series  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  enable  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  on  IBM  Token  Ring  Net¬ 
works  and  other  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  (Netbios)  -based  networks 
to  serve  as  gateways  to  IBM  main¬ 
frames. 

The  company,  which  boasts 
roughly  a  quarter-million  users  of 
its  Irma  terminal-emulation  and 
file-transfer  products,  also  threw 
its  considerable  weight  behind 
IBM’s  LU  6.2,  stating  its  in- 

See  DCA  page  5 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  repeal  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  tax  credit  in  the  tax  overhaul  ap¬ 
proved  last  week  by  a  key  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  would  boost  the  price  of  long-distance 
communications  services  while  weakening  us¬ 
ers’  purchasing  ftower. 

Repercussions  from  the  elimination  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  credit  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
communications  industry.  Analysts  portend  the 
loss  of  the  credit  could  curtail  long-haul  carri¬ 
ers’  plans  to  improve  and  expand  their  nation¬ 
wide  communications  networks  and  could  keep 
users  from  purchasing  big-ticket  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

The  investment  tax  credit  allowed  companies 
to  subtract  up  to  10%  of  the  cost  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  from  their  annual  tax  levy.  Loss  of 
the  tax  credit  would,  in  effect,  add  10%  to  the 
cost  of  such  expenditures. 

Glenn  Rossman,  a  partner  in  the  tax  group  at 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.’s  San  Jose,  Calif.,  office, 
said  elimination  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  force  users  to  rethink  their  five-year  busi¬ 
ness  plans.  “Users  will  have  to  pay  more  in  fed¬ 
eral  taxes.  It  may  not  change  a  company’s  prof- 

See  Tax  page  6 
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News 


The  Bayou  State  bends  a  fiber 
carrier  at  will  in  an  innovative 
networking  arrangement  that 
will  reportedly  save  Louisiana 
$9  million  in  the  next  five 
years.  Page  2. 

▼ 

The  upcoming  merger  of 
AT&T’s  Communications  and 
Information  Systems  divi¬ 
sions  may  send  more  postdi¬ 
vestiture  tremors  rolling 
through  AT&T’s  work  force. 
Page  2. 

▼ 

Patriotic  fervor  is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  all  eyes  are  on  the  Air 
Force,  which  has  developed  a 
local-area  network  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  based  on  stan¬ 
dard  local  net  components. 
Page  4. 


The  federal  government,  hav¬ 
ing  pulled  Nasa  out  of  the 
commercial  satellite  busi¬ 
ness,  sends  out  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole 
to  put  a  sheen  on  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  lackluster 
launch  situation.  Page  5. 

▼ 

Ztel,  the  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  vendor  that  repre¬ 
sents  an  original  investment 
of  $75  million,  has  reportedly 
trimmed  its  staff  drastically 
and  may  soon  be  put  on  the 
block.  Page  9. 

T 

Features 


The  University  of  Colorado 
successfully  braves  numer¬ 
ous  disasters,  both  natural 
and  man-made,  in  cutting 
over  its  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  which  miracu¬ 
lously  took  place  on  time. 
Page  26. 
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Stay  tuned:  Corporate 
broadcasts  receive  high  rating 

BY  JOHN  DIX  corporate  word”  —  motivational  speech- 

senior  Editor _  es  and  information  —  to  its  145,000  pre¬ 

dominantly  part-time  employees. 

DULUTH,  Ga.  —  It  is  tempting  to  de-  With  approximately  530  nodes,  the 
scribe  the  one-way  videoconferencing  network  is  probably  the  largest  corporate 
network  of  A.  L.  Williams,  an  insurance  video  network  in  the  world.  According  to 
agency  here,  as  the  business  equivalent  of  Barbara  T.  King,  A.  L.  Williams’  executive 
evangelical  television.  vice-president  of  communications,  the 

The  firm  uses  its  net  to  deliver  “the  Continued  on  page  33 


►  PROTOCOL  POWWOW 

TCP/IP  future  at  stake 

Vendor /user  confab  to  propose  Netbios  link . 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


MONTEREY,  Calif.  —  Expecting  to  raise 
more  questions  than  they  answer,  more 
than  100  hardware  and  software  vendors 
and  a  number  of  major  user  organizations 
will  convene  here  today  to  decide  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP). 

Following  the  three-day  conference, 


during  which  attendees  will  hammer  out 
implementation  issues  and  future  exten¬ 
sions  to  the  communications  protocols,  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  organizations  are  expected  to 
meet  to  decide  on  a  draft  proposal  for  an 
IBM  Network  Basic  I/O  System  (Netbios)- 
TCP/IP  link. 

The  conference,  “The  TCP/IP  Vendors 
Workshop,”  is  sponsored  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Internet'  Activities  Board  in  con- 

See  TCP/IP  page  35 
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►  STATE  NETWORKS 

Louisiana  hits  LDX  Net 
for  major  user  jackpot 


►  INDUSTRY  OUTLOOK 

AT&T  reshuffle  may 
spawn  major  layoffs 

Official's  remarks  hint  at  reductions. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


BATON  ROUGE,  La.  —  The  state 
of  Louisiana  has  signed  a  five-year 
contract  with  a  Chesterfield,  Mo.- 
based  fiber  carrier  that  will  chop 
more  than  $9  million  from  its  voice 
and  data  communications  bill. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  state¬ 
wide  communications  network  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  AT&T,  the  state’s  pact 
with  LDX  Net,  Inc.  allows  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  terminate  the  agreement  af¬ 
ter  only  30  day’s  notice.  The  carri¬ 
er,  meanwhile,  is  required  to 
provide  the  security  and  transmis¬ 
sion  quality  of  fiber-optic  service 
without  raising  its  rates  for  five 
years.  LDX  Net  is  setting  up  the  en¬ 
tire  network  for  no  installation  fee. 

The  Louisiana  network  includes 
331  voice  circuits  and  140  data  cir¬ 
cuits  with  about  1,000  drops.  It 
serves  nearly  every  state  facility 
including  governmental  agencies, 
hospitals  and  colleges.  “Unlike 
most  states,  we  were  hurt,  not 
helped,  by  the  recent  drop  in  oil 
prices,”  said  Randy  Walker,  a  tech¬ 
nical  services  director  with  the 
Louisiana  Office  of  Telecommuni¬ 
cation  Management,  which  over¬ 
sees  the  state’s  communications. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  a 
massive  decline  in  oil  revenue, 
Walker  and  his  colleagues  at  the 


state’s  central  communications 
agency  were  faced  with  a  whop¬ 
ping  AT&T  intra-Local  access  and 
transport  area  tariff  hike  of  750%, 
granted  by  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  in  July  1985. 
Moreover,  Louisiana’s  Telpac  bulk 
discount  agreement  with  AT&T 
came  to  an  end  just  six  months  lat¬ 
er,  in  January  1986. 

Walker’s  agency  put  out  a  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal  seeking  bids  for 
the  state  network  in  December 
1985.  Vendors  were  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  two  proposals.  One  called  for 
the  carrier  to  provide  end-to-end 
network  services,  including  net¬ 
work  management.  The  other, 
termed  backbone  service,  called  for 
the  carrier  to  provide  in-state,  long¬ 
distance  service  and  made  the  state 
responsible  for  arranging  local  ser¬ 
vice  with  South  Central  Bell  and  in¬ 
dependent  telephone  companies. 

In  addition  to  seeking  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  its  overall  intrastate  long¬ 
distance  bill,  the  state  of  Louisiana 
had  other  communications  needs, 
Walker  said.  Because  the  state 
agencies’  yearly  budgets  are  fixed 
by  law,  Walker  and  his  colleagues 
were  looking  for  a  stable  billing  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  not  involve 
unexpected  hikes.  Furthermore, 
since  declining  revenue  is  likely  to 
result  in  employee  layoffs  and  de¬ 
clining  network  traffic,  the  state 
See  Louisiana  page  38 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  —  The 
specter  of  massive  layoffs  resulting 
from  the  upcoming  merger  of 
AT&T’s  Communications  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  divisions  was 
raised  again  last  week,  despite  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  company  to  exorcise  it. 

The  layoff  issue  came  to  the 
forefront  when  Sam  Willcoxon,  an 
AT&T  executive  vice-president 
who  will  become  president  of  the 
newly  created  Business  Markets 
group  on  Sept.  1,  was  quoted  by  a 
reporter  for  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  last  week  as  saying  the  merger 
of  the  AT&T  divisions  would  result 
in  layoffs  for  employees  in  dupli¬ 
cate  job  positions. 

According  to  the  piece,  Will¬ 
coxon  did  not  specifiy  how  many 
employees  would  be  let  go. 

Last  week,  however,  company 
officials  were  quick  to  deny  there 
would  be  widespread  layoffs. 
AT&T  spokesman  Mike  Granieri 
said  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  many 
jobs  may  be  affected  by  the  consoli¬ 
dation,  scheduled  for  Jan.  1. 

In  May,  AT&T  announced  it  was 
forming  four  business  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Business  Markets 
group,  to  replace  the  Information 
Systems  and  Communications  divi¬ 
sions.  The  General  Markets  group 
will  be  responsible  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  and  consumer  products.  The 
Services  Markets  group  will  handle 
the  development  of  industry-spe¬ 
cific  applications  and  special  rela¬ 
tionships  such  as  the  AT&T  and 
Olivetti  Corp.  joint  venture.  The 
Network  Systems  group  will  ad¬ 
minister  AT&T’s  communications 
network. 

Granieri  confirmed  that  dupli¬ 
cate  departments  within  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  and  Communications 
will  be  eliminated  by  January.  He 
said  job  overlaps  could  occur  in 
such  areas  as  billing,  sales  compen¬ 
sation  and  personnel.  AT&T  last 
year  laid  off  some  24,000  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  employees,  after  elim¬ 
inating  11,000  jobs  in  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  the  previous  year. 

Any  employees  displaced  by  the 
merger,  Granieri  said,  would  be  of¬ 


fered  a  number  of  options,  includ¬ 
ing  possible  placement  within  divi¬ 
sions  that  may  emerge  in  the 
Business  Markets  group,  transfer 
to  other  groups  within  AT&T  or 
early  retirement. 

AT&T  announced  last  week  it 
had  offered  retirement  incentives 
to  4,200  of  its  19,000  service  tech¬ 
nicians  if  they  retire  by  Oct.  1. 

“We  may  need  more  employees 
in  customer  contact  jobs,”  Granieri 
said.  Such  jobs  could  include  sales 
positions  in  international  commu¬ 
nications  services  and  data  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  and  services. 

“There  are  many  things  we  can 
do  to  place  these  people  in  other 
jobs.  But  we  are  not  going  to  know 
the  sum  total  of  the  job  duplication 
figures  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year,”  Granieri  added.  “We  won’t 
be  faced  with  displacing  people  un¬ 
til  after  we  have  run  through  all 
these  other  options.” 

The  AT&T  spokesman  confirmed 
that  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
jobs  would  result  in  the  savings  of 
“millions  of  dollars  a  year.”  AT&T 
Communications  and  Information 
Systems  currently  employ  a  total  of 
210,000  workers.  The  Business 
Markets  group  is  expected  to  em¬ 
ploy  24,000  people  before  job  cuts. 

Analysts  have  speculated  since 
divestiture  that  AT&T  would  face  a 
series  of  layoffs  —  typical  behav¬ 
ior  for  a  company  undergoing  an 
upheaval  like  that  experienced  by 
AT&T. 

According  to  Fritz  Ringling,  vice- 
president  of  strategies  and  telecom¬ 
munications  services  at  the  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. -based  Gartner  Group, 
“When  you  merge  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  there  is  obviously  superflu¬ 
ous  staff.  AT&T’s  rental  base  is 
also  eroding,  so  there  will  probably 
be  a  continued  reduction  of  service 
employees,  probably  through  attri¬ 
tion  or  early  retirement  options.” 

Referring  to  James  Olson’s  take¬ 
over  as  AT&T  chairman  this 
month,  Ringling  said,  “A  new  [chief 
executive  officer]  will  usually  try 
to  leave  his  own  imprint  as  early  as 
possible.  He  may  try  to  streamline 
operations  in  at  least  part  of  the 
company.  That  would  account  for 
even  more  reductions. ”□ 
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Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help. 

If  you  learn  about  an  interest¬ 
ing  event  that  just  occurred  or  is 
just  about  to  occur,  please  call. 

We’d  also  like  to  hear  about 


interesting  or  unusual  network 
applications  or  how  you’re  opti¬ 
mizing  your  networks  for  perfor¬ 
mance  or  savings. 

Call  Network  World  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474,  extension  332. 
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►  LINKING  LOCAL  NETS 

Air  Force  uses  Ulana 
to  smooth  net  workings 

Project  seeks  standard  net  components. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


HANSCOM  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
Bedford,  Mass.  —  In  an  effort  to  re¬ 
solve  communications  problems  be¬ 
tween  local-area  networks,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  has  developed  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  based  on  standard  lo¬ 
cal  net  components  that  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  other  armed  forces 
agencies,  as  well  as  equipment  ven¬ 
dors  and  systems  integrators. 

The  two  major  goals  of  the  Air 
Force’s  Unified  Local-Area  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  (Ulana)  project 
are  to  foster  interoperability 
among  networks  currently  in  use 
on  Air  Force  bases  and  to  reduce  lo¬ 
cal-area  networking  costs  by  using 
off-the-shelf  products,  according  to 
Tom  Powis,  Ulana  program  manag¬ 
er  in  the  Air  Force  Electronic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division. 

The  division  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  acquiring  communi¬ 
cations  gear  for  the  Air  Force. 

In  its  first  phase,  Ulana  I,  the 
comprehensive  program  calls  for 
use  of  standard  802.3  networking 
protocols  in  conjunction  with  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP). 

Ulana  I  defines  a  family  of  com¬ 
ponents  that  can  handle  both  clas¬ 
sified  and  unclassified  data  com¬ 
munications  and  provide 
terminal-to-host,  host-to-host  and 
terminal-to-terminal  communica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  Ulana  I  calls  for 
gateways  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  Network,  a  network  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  defense  agency  net¬ 
works  that  includes  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  Net¬ 
work,  and  facilities  for  network 
manangement  and  bridges  to  con¬ 
nect  subnetworks. 

“The  Air  Force  has  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  kind  of  computer  equipment  in¬ 
stalled,”  Powis  said.  As  a  result,  he 
added,  networks  housed  at  differ¬ 
ent  bases  are  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  “The  whole 
thrust  behind  Ulana  is  to  use  com¬ 
mercial,  off-the-shelf  components. 
The  program  is  intended  to  cover 
any  Air  Force  base  that  has  a  need 
for  a  network.  We’re  intending  to 
go  worldwide.” 

The  Air  Force  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  interoffice  data  commu¬ 
nications,  most  of  which  is  current¬ 
ly  handled  with  modems  and  dial¬ 
up  telephone  lines.  “We  use 
modems  for  everything  —  long-, 
medium-  and  even  short-distance,” 
Powis  said.  The  range  of  host  com¬ 
puters  and  various  network  archi¬ 
tectures,  however,  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  gateways. 

There  are  presently  hundreds  of 
local-area  networks  of  various 
sizes,  many  of  which  are  802.3  net¬ 
works,  installed  on  Air  Force  bases. 
Although  Powis  is  not  certain  of 
the  number  of  bases  worldwide,  he 


said  there  are  more  than  100  bases 
in  the  contintental  U.S.  alone.  He 
said  most  of  the  bases  are  potential 
Ulana  customers. 

“To  date  we 
have  done  a  lot  of 
networking  with 
dual-cable  broad¬ 
band,”  Powis 
said.  “With 

Ulana  I,  we’ll 
start  to  migrate 
to  a  mix  of  broad¬ 
band  and  base¬ 
band.  Cost  is  a 
big  reason  we’re 
moving  toward 
baseband.”  Base¬ 
band  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  broadband  and  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  install,  Powis  said. 

“With  broadband,  you’re  getting 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


MERRIMACK,  N.H.  —  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  last  week  expand¬ 
ed  the  electronic  mail  capabilities 
available  under  its  All-In- 1  inte¬ 
grated  office  software  by  providing 
a  link  to  MCI  Communications 
Corp.’s  worldwide  public  electronic 
mail  network. 

VAX  Mailgate  for  MCI  Mail,  a 
software  product,  enables  All-In-1 
customers  to  use  the  electronic  mail 
network  to  deliver  messages  to  re¬ 
mote  All-In-1  users,  other  MCI  Mail 
subscribers  and  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  telex  users. 

All-In-1  customers  can  also  gen¬ 
erate  hard-copy  messages  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  courier  or  the  U.S.  Postal 
System. 

The  software  add-on  to  All-In-1 
and  DEC’S  software-based  message 
router  runs  under  the  VAX  VMS 
and  MicroVMS  operating  systems 
on  DEC  processors  ranging  from 
the  Micro  VAX  II  to  the  VAX  7800. 

The  software  incorporates  MCI’s 
proprietary  link  protocol  and  en¬ 
ables  All-In- 1  users  to  be  registered 
as  MCI  Mail  customers,  according 
to  Dick  Derosier,  marketing  manag¬ 
er  for  electronic  mail  at  DEC. 

Links  to  MCI  Mail  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  controlled  by  All-In- 1 
through  1,200  bit/sec  dial-up  lines. 
All-In-1  users  can  send  mail,  but 
must  log  on  to  MCI  Mail  to  retrieve 
messages.  Derosier  said  DEC  would 
not  permit  MCI  Mail  to  dial  into  All- 
In- 1  because  of  security  reasons. 

Messages  destined  for  users  sup¬ 
ported  on  remote  All-In- 1  systems 
are  addressed  using  MCI  Mail 
names,  which  will  invoke  the  Mail- 


the  potential  for  functionality,  but 
I  don’t  think  a  lot  of  Air  Force 
bases  will  use  it.” 

Ulana  I  also  specifies  fiber-optic 
distribution  systems  and  attach¬ 
ment  units  for  connecting  Ulana 
components  to  a  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work. 

In  lieu  of  modems  and  dial-up 
lines,  the  Air  Force  hopes  to  use  the 
large  Defense  Data  Network  to  car¬ 
ry  its  long-haul  communications. 

Ulana  has  been  in  the  works  for 
just  over  a  year.  The  specifications 
for  the  request 
for  proposal 
(RFP)  were  start¬ 
ed  last  February, 
and  the  RFP  it¬ 
self  should  be 
ready  for  release 
by  the  end  of  this 
year,  Powis  said. 
The  Air  Force  has 
worked  closely 
with  Mitre  Corp. 
of  Bedford, 

Mass.,  to  define 
Ulana. 

The  Electronic  Systems  Division 
is  currently  receiving  comments  on 
See  Ulana  page  8 


gate  function.  Users  unfamiliar 
with  MCI  Mail  addressing  conven¬ 
tions  can  seek  help  by  typing 
“MCI”  into  the  “to”  field  of  All-In- 
l’s  mail  menu. 

“Typing  in  ‘MCI’  brings  up  addi¬ 
tional  menus  to  prompt  the  user  for 
the  appropriate  addressing  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
MCI  Mail  delivery  option  desired,” 
Derosier  explained. 

Directories  of  users  are  main¬ 
tained  by  MCI  and  each  All-In- 1 
site.  Within  All-In-1,  these  directo¬ 
ries  are  supported  by  DEC’S  mes¬ 
sage  router  and  can  be  updated  us¬ 
ing  a  management  utility.  Custo¬ 
mers  with  multiple  All-In- 1 
installations  would  keep  directo¬ 
ries  of  local  users  as  well  as  register 
these  users  with  MCI  to  provide  for 
networkwide  routing. 

Derosier  said  All-In-1  previously 
supported  MCI  Mail  and  other  E- 
mail  services  through  a  communi¬ 
cations  option  that  enabled  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  log  on  to  services  and  then 
upload  messages. 

VAX  Mailgate  simplifies  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  enabling  the  customer  to 
generate  a  single  All-In- 1 -type  E- 
mail  message  that  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  within  the  customer’s  own  sys¬ 
tem,  to  remote  All-In- 1  users,  to 
users  of  E-mail  systems  registered 
with  MCI,  to  other  MCI  Mail  sub¬ 
scribers  or  to  roughly  1.6  million 
worldwide  telex  users. 

Conversely,  this  wide  population 
of  users  can  use  MCI  Mail  to  send 
messages  to  All-In-1  users. 

VAX  Mailgate  will  be  available 
in  September  from  both  MCI  and 
DEC.  The  product  will  cost  $7,500 
for  VAX  7800  size  systems  and  less 
for  smaller  systems,  Derosier  said. 


it  In  its  first 
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►  CORPORATE  COMEBACK 

Corvus  first  to  put  Intel 
80386  chip  in  networks 

Two  new  file  servers  and  a  workstation 
give  users  more  speed ,  better  disk  access 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Corvus  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  the 
industry’s  first  local-area  network 
products  to  incorporate  Intel 
Corp.’s  top-of-the-line  microproces¬ 
sor,  the  32-bit  80386  chip  (see 
“Corvus  tests  net  server,”  Network 
World,  June  2). 

Corvus,  struggling  to  resurrect 
corporate  stability  after  suffering 
repeated  quarterly  financial  losses, 
is  depending  on  the  new  Series  386 
products  to  put  the  company  back 
on  its  feet. 

The  three  products  in  the  Series 
386  line  include  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  workstation  and  two  file 
servers.  Each  benefits  from  the 
new  Intel  chip,  which  is  bigger, 
more  powerful  and  faster  than  the 


Intel  80286,  the  chip  used  in  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  and 
found  at  the  heart  of  other  devices 
used  as  network  file  servers. 

The  chip,  which  operates  at  16 
MHz  in  the  initial  product  imple¬ 
mentation,  has  a  memory  manage¬ 
ment  processor  that  enables  the 
processor  to  support  larger  virtual 
memory  than  previous  chips,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brian  MacLeod,  director 
of  product  programs  at  Corvus. 

\yhen  combined  with  the  chip’s 
ability  to  process  3.5  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second,  it  enables  Se¬ 
ries  386  products  to  support  more 
users  more  efficiently.  “Disk  access 
has  typically  been  the  bottleneck  in 
network  file  serving  systems,” 
MacLeod  said.  “The  operating 
speeds  of  the  Corvus  Omninet,  IBM 
Token-Ring  Network  and  Ethernet 
are  not  the  performance  restric¬ 


tions  of  today’s  networks,”  he 
claimed.  “Getting  access  to  the  disk 
drive  and  moving  data  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  bottleneck.” 

Series  386  products,  which  are 
all  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT- 
compatible,  include: 

■  A  $12,795  low-end  workstation 
with  512K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory  expandable  to  2.5M  bytes, 
up  to  70M  bytes  of  fixed  disk  ca¬ 
pacity  and  a  1.2M-byte  floppy  disk 
drive. 

■  A  $16,595  70M-byte  file  server 
with  disk  and  main  memory  sup¬ 
port  similar  to  that  of  the  $12,795 
model,  a  60M-byte,  cartridge 
streaming  tape  drive  and  the  No¬ 
vell  Netware  2.0A  file  server  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

■  A  $19,795  top-of-the-line  file 
server  that  is  configured  like  the 
mid-range  70M  byte  model,  but  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  126M  bytes  of  hard  disk 
storage. 

Each  of  the  products  has  eight  1/ 
O  slots,  supporting  a  compliment  of 
8-,  16-  and  32-bit  I/O  memory 
fetches,  MacLeod  said.  This  means 
the  Series  386  can  support  add-on 
board  products  designed  to  work 
with  8-bit  Personal  Computers,  16- 
bit  Personal  Computer  ATs  and  32- 
bit  add-in  memory  boards. 

In  terms  of  processing  perfor¬ 


mance,  the  Series  386  products 
more  than  double  that  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  former  Omniserver  line. 
MacLeod  said  Corvus  conducted 
benchmarks  using  a  System  Infor¬ 
mation  Norton  Utility,  a  test  de¬ 
vised  by  Peter  Norton,  a  well 
known  microcomputer  authority. 
The  Series  386  rated  at  13.3,  mean¬ 
ing  it  was  capable  of  processing  the 
test  load  at  13.3  times  the  rate  of  a 
standard  IBM  Personal  Computer 
XT.  Corvus’s  older  Omniserver 
achieved  a  rating  of  only  5.7. 

In  a  related  announcement,  Cor¬ 
vus  said  it  has  begun  development 
of  an  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT- 
compatible,  read-only  memory  ba¬ 
sic  I/O  system  (Bios)  with  Award 
Software,  Inc.  of  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

The  new  Bios  will  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Intel  80386  proces¬ 
sor  and  will  offer  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  and  capabilities,  the  company 
reported.  The  refinements  are  said 
to  include  I/O  support  to  protected 
and  virtual  8086  modes,  the  latter 
providing  access  to  greater  memo¬ 
ry,  which  enables  support  of  larger 
programs  and  network  operating 
systems.  The  new  Bios  will  also  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  implement  the 
defined  but  not-yet  implemented 
multitasking  and  resource  manage¬ 
ment  functions  of  the  80286  Bios.^ 


Reagan  camp  bullish  on 
private  launch  business 


►  SATELLITE  INDUSTRY 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  last  week  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  trying  to  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  its  decision  to  get 
out  of  the  commercial  satellite 
launch  business  by  describing  the 
opportunities  the  move  will  create 
in  the  private  sector. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Dole  told  reporters  that 
American  aerospace  companies  en¬ 
tering  the  market  could  satisfy  the 
growing  need  for  launch  capacity 
and  command  a  50%  share  of  the 
market  worldwide. 

The  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion’s  Office  of  Commercial  Space 
Transportation,  which  has  been 
tagged  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  agen¬ 
cy  for  commercial  satellite  indus¬ 
try,  will  oversee  regulation  of  the 
commercial  launch  industry.  The 
department’s  responsibilities  will 
also  include  the  licensing  of  launch 
vehicles  and  quality  control. 

Thus  far,  in  light  of  the  adminis¬ 
trations’s  plans  to  discontinue  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration’s  role  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  launcher,  three  aerospace  con¬ 
tractors  have  revealed  plans  to  en¬ 
ter  the  satellite  launch  business. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  said  it 
would  soon  announce  commercial 
contracts  for  its  Atlas  Centaur 
rocket,  with  launches  expected  to 
begin  in  1989. 

Transpace  Carriers,  Inc.  of  Lan- 
ham,  Md.  also  announced  plans  to 
respond  to  the  pent  up  demand  for 


satellite  launch  capability.  Tran¬ 
space  is  licensed  to  market  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Corp.’s  Delta  rockets. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.  has  also 
announced  its  intention  to  enter  the 
incipient  market. 

Martin  Marietta’s  large  Titan 
rockets  could  be  used  to  launch  two 
satellites  at  a  time. 

The  Titan  34D  had  been  used  to 
launch  heavy  military  satellites, 
but  was  suspended  after  an  April 
crash. 

A  U.S.  Air  Force  investigation 
concluded  that  the  crash  was  not 
due  to  Titan  design  flaws. 

Secretary  Dole  said  these  U.S. 
firms  will  be  in  a  good  position  to 
gain  a  market  lead  as  a  result  of  the 
satellite  backlog  that  has  been 
building  steadily  since  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  shuttle  program  after 
the  January  space  shuttle  disaster. 

Dole  said  Martin  Marietta  has  re¬ 
ceived  21  launch  inquiries,  General 
Dynamics,  14  and  Transpace,  two. 

The  French  company  Ariane- 
space  currently  has  a  50%  share  of 
the  worldwide  satellite  launch  mar¬ 
ket. 

However,  Arianespace  doesn’t 
have  the  capabilities  to  handle  any 
additional  launches  and  will  be  fo¬ 
cusing  future  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  efforts  on  the  creation  of  a 
shuttle  vehicle,  according  to  Dole. 

About  75%  of  the  satellites  in  or¬ 
bit  now  could  need  repair  or  re¬ 
placement  by  1989,  further  adding 
to  the  backlog  problem,  Dole  said. 
She  added  that  between  10  and  15 
satellites  could  be  put  in  orbit  in 
See  Satellite  page  38 


DCA  from  page  1 

tention  to  support  the  protocol. 

The  company’s  Irmalan  line,  a 
series  of  software  and  hardware  of¬ 
ferings,  enables  users  of  networks, 
such  as  the  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work,  to  be  tied  to  an  IBM  host  and 
to  perform  3270  series  terminal  em¬ 
ulation  and  file  transfers. 

Support  for  the  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  vendors  attempting  to  sell 
into  IBM  accounts,  because  the  net¬ 
work  is  expected  to  glue  many  in¬ 
compatible  IBM  products  together, 
according  to  Howard  Frank,  a  con¬ 
sultant  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Customers  using  Irma  cards  on 
IBM  Personal  Computers  attached 
to  a  Token-Ring  Network  had  un¬ 
covered  a  number  of  compatibility 
problems. 

This  release  overcomes  those 
problems  and  should  help  to  keep 
the  250,000  Irma  customers  in 
DCA’s  camp. 

DCA  also  leaped  into  the  bur¬ 
geoning  gateway  arena  for  the  first 
time. 

Most  local  net  suppliers  are  de¬ 
veloping  some  type  of  gateway 
from  their  products  to  IBM  hosts. 
DCA’s  new  line  includes  four  con¬ 
nectivity  packages:  Irmalan  SNA 
Workstation,  Irmalan  APA  Graph¬ 
ics  Workstation,  Irmalan  SDLC 
Gateway  and  Irmalan  DFT  Gate¬ 
way. 

Two  components  are  needed  to 
link  an  IBM  Personal  Computer  on 
a  Token-Ring  Network  to  an  IBM 
host.  One  is  terminal  emulation 
software  that  resides  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  workstation.  Users  can  choose 
between  two  new  products,  Irma¬ 
lan  SNA  Workstation  and  APA 
Graphics  Workstation. 

Irmalan  SNA  Workstation, 
priced  at  $495,  enables  a  Personal 
Computer  on  a  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  to  support  up  to  five  IBM  host 


sessions.  A  workstation  can  emu¬ 
late  an  IBM  3278  or  IBM  3279  series 
terminal  or  an  IBM  3287  printer. 

Irmalan  APA  Graphics  Worksta¬ 
tion  enables  a  Personal  Computer 
to  emulate  an  IBM  3179G,  3270  PC/ 
G,  3270  PC/GX  graphics  terminal, 
as  well  as  a  IBM  3278  or  IBM  3279 
series  terminal.  The  product  sup¬ 
ports  Computer  Graphics  Interface 
and  Virtual  Device  Interface  stan¬ 
dards.  The  software  also  supports 
Graphical  Data  Display  Manager, 
IBM’s  principal  mainframe  graph¬ 
ics  package.  Irmalan  APA  Graphics 
Workstation  sells  for  $995. 

The  second  component  needed  to 
link  a  personal  computer  on  a  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  to  an  IBM  host  is 
software  that  supplies  a  gateway 
between  a  Netbios  network  and  an 
IBM  host.  DCA  announced  two 
types  of  gateways. 

Irmalan  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  Gateway  enables  a  Person¬ 
al  Computer  to  emulate  an  IBM 
3274  or  IBM  3276  cluster  control¬ 
ler.  The  product  supports  up  to  32 
concurrent  mainframe  sessions  and 
includes  an  RS-232  connection  that 
works  with  a  synchronous  modem 
transmitting  at  speeds  up  to  9.6K 
bit/sec.  Irmalan  SDLC  Gateway 
sells  for  $1,195. 

The  second  option,  Irmalan  DFT 
Gateway,  enables  terminals  to 
share  a  coaxial  connnection  to  an 
IBM  3274  control  unit  operating 
Distributed  Function  Terminal 
mode.  The  DFT  Gateway,  also 
priced  at  $1,195,  can  supply  up  to 
five  concurrent  sessions.  Personal 
computers  can  be  attached  to  the 
controller  at  distances  of  up  to 
5,000  feet. 

DCA  signed  an  OEM  agreement 
with  Communications  Solutions, 
Inc.,  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  for 
the  company’s  LU  6.2  offering,  an 
IBM  protocol  for  peer-to-peer  com¬ 
munications.  D 
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Washington  update 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


■  Charles  Gardner,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol/Technical  Office 
Protocol  Users  Group  Steering 
Committee,  last  week  urged  mem¬ 
bers  to  petition  legislators  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards’  (NBS)  Institute  for 
Computer  Sciences  and  Technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  budget  request. 

The  institute  has  proposed  a 
$10.2  million  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  only  approved  an 
$8.3  million  budget  for  the  insti¬ 
tute,  which  is  developing  methods 
for  testing  conformance  to  the 
MAP  and  TOP  standards. 

Ray  Rammer,  NBS  deputy  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  user-initiated  effort 
may  be  for  naught.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  is  looking  to  pare  $20  billion 
from  its  1987  budget.  I’m  not  sure 
they  will  be  interested  in  upping 
the  $8.3  million.” 

■  The  U.S.  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  Washington,  D.C.  recently 
ruled  that  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  no  longer  need  the 
approval  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Greene  to  offer  ex¬ 
change  services  outside  their  geo- 
grahic  service  areas.  The  court 
found  there  was  no  basis  for  the 


Modified  Final  Judgement  (MFJ) 
provision  restricting  regional  tele¬ 
phone  companies  from  offering 
exchange  service  outside  their  pri¬ 
mary  areas  of  business. 

The  ruling  frees  several  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  US  West,  Inc.,  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Telesis  Group  to  provide  cel¬ 
lular  and  paging  services  outside 
their  regions.  Prior  to  the  ruling, 
the  companies  had  to  file  waiver 
requests  with  Greene  to  offer  out¬ 
side  exchange  services.  Most  ob¬ 
servers  played  down  the  impact  of 
the  appeals  court  ruling,  labeling 
it  little  more  than  a  formality. 

A  three-judge  panel  rejected  US 
West’s  contention  that  the  RBOCs 
sh,ould  not  be  subject  to  the  MFJ, 
since  they  were  not  part  of  the 
antitrust  proceedings  undertaken 
against  AT&T. 

■  The  Senate  will  soon  consider  a 
bill  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Information  Age  Commission 
to  assess  the  impact  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  computer  technology 
on  society,  personal  privacy,  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  defense  and 
education. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Sam  Nunn 
(D-Ga.)  and  Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg 
(D-N.J.),  S.  786  was  approved  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Senate  Government 
Affairs  Committee. 

■  Sen.  Pete  Wilson’s  (R-Calif.) 
name  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 


co-sponsors  for  Sen.  Robert  Dole’s 
(R-Kan.)  legislation  (S.  2565), 

which  would  transfer  control  of 
the  MFJ  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Green  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Wil¬ 
son  would  like  to  add  amendments 
to  the  senate  bill  to  protect  rate¬ 
payers  and  limit  the  FCC’s  power 
to  allow  the  BOCs  into  new  busi¬ 
nesses. 

■  The  House  is  considering  two 
ratepayer  protection  bills.  Amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  Rep.  A1  Swift 
(D-Wash.)  and  Rep.  Thomas  Tauke 
(R-Iowa),  have  been  added  to  H. 
3800,  which  would  lift  many  of 
the  MFJ  restrictions  on  the  BOCs. 
The  measure  would  allow  the 
BOCs  to  enter  manufacturing  and 
information  services. 

The  amendments  would  require 
the  BOCs  to  furnish  comparably 
efficient  interconnection  to  all  in¬ 
formation  service  providers,  re¬ 
quire  open  procurement  by  the 
BOCs,  prohibit  cross-subsidies, 
prohibit  the  tranfer  of  assets  back 
to  the  rate  base  unless  this  would 
benefit  customers  and  regulate 
transactions  between  BOC  compet¬ 
itive  businesses. 

Another  proposal  by  Rep.  Ron 
Wyden  (D-Ore.)  would  protect 
ratepayers  in  the  event  the  BOCs 
are  allowed  to  offer  information 
services. 

The  measure  (H.  3687)  would 
require  BOC  competitive  ventures 
to  assume  all  direct  costs  of  offer¬ 
ing  information  services  and 
would  impose  strict  cost  controls. 


Tax  from  page  1 

itability,  but  it  will  certainly 
change  a  company’s  cash  flow. 

“Users  will  have  less  money 
available  to  purchase  equipment, 
and  to  spend  on  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  hiring,”  Rossman  project¬ 
ed.  “Long-distance  carriers  will 
eventually  pass  the  new  expense  on 
to  users.  These  companies  may,  at 
first,  try  to  handle  these  costs 
themselves  because  the  long-haul 
communications  market  is  too  com¬ 
petitive.”  This  scheme  would  not 
last  long,  he  predicted. 

Companies  that  used  tax  credits 
and  deferrals  to  pare  their  tax  bills 
would  have  to  begin  paying  higher 
tax  bills  in  1988  and  1989,  Rossman 
said.  He  added  that  some  large  user 
companies  could  even  be  forced  to 
borrow  funds  to  pay  the  higher  tax 
bills.  “Do  we  even  have  enough 
banks  to  loan  enough  money  to  cor¬ 
porate  America  to  pay  these  tax 
bills?”  he  asked. 

Bruce  Nolin,  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
sultants  and  a  consultant  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  &  Co.,  agreed  that  the 
loss  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  hurt  long-haul  carriers  by 
limiting  their  cash  flows. 

“The  loss  of  the  investment  cred¬ 
it  does  not  provide  users  with  much 
of  an  incentive  to  buy  new  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  forecasted.  “It  will  slow 
users’  investments  in  their  physical 
plants.” 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  in¬ 
vestment  credit,  Congress  last 


week  increased  the  tax  levy  on  U.S. 
corporations,  a  move  that  could 
further  slow  capital  spending. 

While  several  industry  analysts 
maintain  carriers’  plans  to  invest  in 
their  existing  nets  may  be  curbed 
by  repeal  of  the  credit,  both  AT&T 
and  GTE  Corp.,  one  of  two  compa¬ 
nies  that  owns  US  Sprint,  are  still 
assessing  how  the  termination  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  will  im¬ 
pact  future  network  investment 
and  expansion  plans. 

AT&T  said,  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment,  “We  still  need  to  study  fur¬ 
ther  what  the  implications  of  [the 
loss  of]  the  investment  tax  credit 
are  before  we  can  ascertain  how  it 
would  affect  specific  investments.” 

Both  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
and  National  Telecommunications 
Network  (NTN)  claim  the  loss  of 
the  investment  credit  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  their  communica¬ 
tions  networks  plans. 

“At  present,  we  do  not  see  any 
change  in  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  fiber-optic  and  micro- 
wave  network,”  an  MCI  spokesman 
said.  The  spokesman  added  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  if  additional 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
credit  loss  will  be  passed  on  to  MCI 
service  users. 

Joel  Malloff,  marketing  director 
for  NTN,  said  the  consortium’s  sev¬ 
en  regional,  fiber-optic  carriers 
have  already  purchased  most  of 
the  equipment  needed  to  complete 
the  12,000-mile  fiber  system, 
which  is  due  to  be  operational  by 


the  first  quarter  of  1987.  “We  don’t 
expect  the  loss  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  to  affect  NTN  to  any 
great  degree,”  he  maintained. 

Joaquin  Gonzalez,  an  analyst 
with  the  Stamford  Conn. -based 
Gartner  Group,  a  market  research 
and  consulting  firm,  said  AT&T 
may  be  hit  harder  than  other  long¬ 
distance  carriers  by  the  elimination 
of  the  investment  credit  tax. 
“AT&T  is  using  a  lot  of  older  equip¬ 
ment  that  hasn’t  been  fully  depreci¬ 
ated  in  its  long-haul  communica¬ 
tions  network,”  he  said.  “MCI  and 
US  Sprint  have  been  doing  much 
more  construction  of  fiber-optic 
systems  than  AT&T.” 

Many  users  and  industry  associ¬ 
ations  aren’t  sure  yet  what  the  full 
impact  from  the  loss  of  the  tax 
credit  will  be.  But  Don  Zook,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  82,000-member  Society 
of  Manufacturing  Engineers  (SME) 
and  director  of  manufacturing  for 
Caterpillar,  Inc.,  said  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  credit  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  American 
corporations  to  compete  with  for- 
iegn  product  manufacturers. 

John  Sodolski,  president  of  the 
United  States  Telephone  Associa¬ 
tion  (USTA),  said  the  loss  of  the  tax 
credit  dealt  the  telephone  industry 
a  heavy  blow.  “We  would  rather 
not  have  lost  the  investment  tax 
credit,  but  things  could  have  been 
far  worse,”  he  explained.  “The 
telephone  industry  came  out  far 
better  than  the  automobile  and 
chemical  industries. ”□ 


►  CWA 

Workers 
return 
to  RBOCs 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


Some  50,000  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (CWA)  returned  to  work  last 
week  after  striking  at  three  region¬ 
al  Bell  operating  companies,  wind¬ 
ing  down  the  first  postdivestiture 
contract  negotiations  between 
CWA  and  seven  RBOCs  and  their 
local  operating  companies. 

Some  500  CWA  members  contin¬ 
ue  their  strike  against  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  publishing  companies  of 
Ameritech.  CWA  reached  tentative 
agreement  last  week  with  Nynex 
Corp.,  Michigan  Bell  —  an  Ameri¬ 
tech  telephone  operating  company 
—  and  with  US  West,  Inc.’s  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Earlier  this 
month,  CWA  reached  tentative 
agreements  with  Pacific  Telesis 
Group,  BellSouth  Corp.,  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  Corp.  and  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  Each  agreement  is  subject  to 
a  vote  by  the  CWA  members  that  it 
covers. 

CWA  reached  agreement  with 
Nynex  after  an  nine-day  strike. 
The  tentative  agreement,  subject  to 
a  vote  by  all  37,000  members  by 
Sept.  19,  calls  for  a  wage  increase 
of  2.5%  the  first  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  1%  in  both  the  second  and 
third  years,  as  well  as  cost-of-living 
allowances,  according  to  CWA 
spokeswoman  Clara  Allen. 

If  the  proposed  contract  is  rati¬ 
fied,  a  regional  job  bank  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  training  programs 
improved.  A  joint  union-RBOC  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed  to  study 
health  care  cost  containment. 

At  US  West,  the  US  West  Direct 
publication  company  reached 
agreement  after  a  week-long  strike. 
This  agreement  calls  for  2%  in¬ 
creases  in  each  of  three  years,  and 
includes  job  security  measures. 
Workers  at  five  US  West  companies 
struck  for  one  day  earlier  this 
month  before  reaching  agreements. 

Details  of  the  Michigan  Bell 
agreement  were  unavailable  at 
press  time.  Since  last  week,  CWA 
reached  agreement  with  Bell  Atlan¬ 
tic  without  a  strike.  That  agree¬ 
ment  calls  for  annual  raises  in  base 
pay  of  2%  for  the  first  two  years 
and  3%  in  the  third  year  of  the 
three-year  contract,  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  years  two  and  three 
and  a  $300  ratification  bonus. 

A  $5  million,  job  security  train¬ 
ing  fund  and  an  intercompany  job 
bank  will  also  be  created.  The  cur¬ 
rent  medical  plan  will  be  retained 
at  no  additional  cost  to  CWA  mem¬ 
bers.  Bell  Atlantic  workers  are  due 
to  vote  on  the  tentative  regional 
contract  by  Sept.  20. 

The  two  remaining  units  on 
strike  at  Ameritech  are  scheduled 
to  bargain  today.  Economics  is  the 
main  stumbling  block,  according  to 
a  CWA  spokesman. □ 


company 


©US  WEST  Information  Systems.  1986 


If  you’ve  ever  taken  a  close  look  at  the 
crowd  of  suppliers  who’d  like  to  sell  you  a 
communications  system,  you’ve  probably 
been  left  feeling  a  bit  up  in  the  air. 

While  you’ve  heard  plenty  of 
confident  promises,  you’re  not  entirely 
confident  that  they’ll  be  backed  up  with 
performance. 

That’s  understandable.  After  all,  the 
heady,  anything-is-possible  mood  of  the 


current  marketplace  has  given  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  inexperienced  new  suppliers. 

At  US  WEST  Information  Systems, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  lineage  goes  back 
more  than  a  century.  All  the  way  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Bell  System. 

Which  means  we  can  offer  you 
something  far  more  significant  than  mere 
enthusiasm.  We  can  offer  you  the  sort 
of  levelheaded  advice  and  service  you’d 


expect  from  a  company  that  intends  to 
be  on  its  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

So  if  you  need  anything  in  the  way 
of  phones  or  other  communications 
technology,  call  US  WEST  Information 
Systems  at  800-CALL-USW 

Before  your  company  gets  roped  in 
by  someone  else. 

IV+WESTinformation  systems 
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Ulana  from  page  4 

the  specification  from  all  major 
command  bases.  The  specification 
is  publicly  available.  To  date,  a 
number  of  other  groups,  including 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  more  than  a  doz¬ 
en  major  systems  integrators  and 
equipment  vendors  have  expressed 
interest  in  Ulana.  Powis  declined  to 
identify  the  vendors. 

“Everybody’s  interested  in  it, 
but  I  think  they’re  waiting  for  us  to 
shake  it  out  a  little  more,”  he  said. 

As  early  as  next  year,  the  Air 
Force  could  start  low-level  require¬ 
ment  definition  for  Ulana  II. 
Among  other  differences  from 
Ulana  I,  Ulana  II  will  provide  for 
networking  components  based  on 
anticipated  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization  protocols.  In 
addition,  the  Ulana  I  family  of 
bridges  will  be  expanded  to  include 
bridges  to  IEEE  802.4,  802.5  and 
802.6  networks,  and  its  family  of 
gateways  will  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  gateways  to  emerging  Inte-' 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
standards.  U 


pand  the  system  to  some  70  sites  by 
1987.  The  company  already  oper¬ 
ates  a  two-way,  videoconferencing 
network,  and  it  tested  a  one-way 
system  beginning  in  1984.  A  down¬ 
turn  in  the  insurance  business  in 
1984  and  1985  forced  Aetna  to  de¬ 
lay  its  one-way  video  plans,  noted 
Richard  Jackson,  corporate  com¬ 
munications  director  for  Aetna. 

Jackson  said  one-way  video  ser¬ 
vices  are  an  effective  communica¬ 
tions  vehicle  for  large  corporations 
with  many  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  locations.  “One  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  we  will  test  over  the  PSN 
system  is  training  of  administra¬ 
tive  staff,  who  would  normally 
have  to  be  shuttled  from  California 
to  Hartford  and  back  for  secretarial 
schooling,”  he  explained. 

“We  are  trying  to  convince  the 
senior  management  of  each  of  Aet¬ 
na’s  three  divisions  that  one-way 
videoconferencing  is  an  effective 
communications  tool.” 

Other  applications  to  be  tested 
include  advanced  training  for  life 
insurance  staff,  broadcasting  pre¬ 
sentations  delivered  by  corporate 
officers  to  the  company’s  field 
staff  and  delivering  stock  informa¬ 
tion  to  remote  locations. 

“We  want  to  use  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  to  close  the  communications 
gap  between  our  people  in  Hartford 
and  our  staff  out  at  field  offices,” 
Jackson  noted. 

Aetna  is  not  forcing  videoconfer¬ 
encing  onto  its  personnel,  Jackson 
explained.  “This  represents  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  way  people  cur¬ 
rently  train.  We  sold  the  concept  to 
our  trainers  by  saying,  ‘We  do  not 
want  to  upset  how  you  train  now, 
we  just  want  you  be  able  to  provide 
services  over  the  video  system  that 
you  don’t  provide  now.’  ” 

Jackson  said  Aetna  currently  op¬ 
erates  a  self-contained  television 
studio  in  its  headquarters  here  and 
produces  video  programming  for 
the  company’s  two-way,  video  con¬ 
ferencing  network.  Feedback  from 
users  of  the  two-way,  videoconfer¬ 
encing  network  was  largely  posi¬ 
tive,  Jackson  said.O 


►  LOCAL- AREA  NETWORKS 

Novell  lands  Aetna  deal 

Net  maker  beats  IBM  to  $8m  contract. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


HARTFORD,  Conn. —  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty  Co.  last  week  inked  a 
pact  with  Novell,  Inc.  that  calls  for 
the  local-area  network  producer  to 
supply  Aetna  with  its  S-Net  net¬ 
works  for  52  field  offices  scattered 
across  the  nation.  The  contract  was 
valued  at  more  than  $8  million. 

In  related  news,  Aetna  said  it 
will  soon  begin  a  six-month,  15-city 


pilot  test  of  the  New  York-based 
Private  Satellite  Network,  Inc.’s 
(PSN)  one-way  videoconferencing 
service. 

The  Novell-supplied  nets,  which 
will  be  based  on  the  company’s 
Netware  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  will  be  linked  via  leased  lines 
to  an  IBM  mainframe  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  headquarters  here.  The  main¬ 
frame  houses  a  central  data  base 
with  billing  support  and  other  poli¬ 
cy  information.  Novell  reportedly 


edged  out  IBM  in  winning  the  lucra¬ 
tive  Aetna  contract. 

Aetna’s  Commercial  Insurance 
Division  has  developed  a  personal 
computer-based  application  de¬ 
signed  to  streamline  commercial 
underwriting  procedures.  The  net¬ 
work  application  supports  field 
agents  in  the  drafting  of  individual 
insurance  policies. 

Each  of  Aetna’s  Novell  systems 
will  feature  between  two  and  six 
252M-byte  68B  file  servers,  syn¬ 
chronous  and  asynchronous  gate¬ 
ways  and  anywhere  from  25  to  100 
or  more  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT 
workstations.  Installation  of  the 
networks  is  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  some  time  in  1987. 

If  Aetna’s  one-way  video  pilot  is 
successful,  the  company  will  ex- 


Features: 

•  PC/XT/AT  bus  compatible 
■  Auto-dial/auto-answer 

•  Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 


3  Models: 

•201 

(2400  baud) 

•  212AT/201 

(1200  and  2400  baud) 

•  208 

(4800  baud) 


Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC,  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus™, 
CLEO -3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLE0  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


am 

CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1,  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford,  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


CLEO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780PIUS  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 
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That  name  rings  a  bell... 


Northwestern  Bell  Information  Technologies  has  changed  its  name  to  US  West  Enter¬ 
prises.  According  to  President  Bill  Bauhard,  the  change  was  made  “in  conjunction  with  US 
West  Enterprises’  expanded  role  as  the  entrepreneurial  business  development  arm  of  US 
West.” 


►  ZTEL,  INC. 

PBX  maker  faces 
uncertain  future 

Work  force  said  to  be  pared  from  200  to  50. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


WILMINGTON,  Mass.  —  After  six  years 
and  an  investment  estimated  at  $75  mil¬ 
lion,  Ztel,  Inc.,  a  private  branch  exchange 
vendor  based  here,  appears  close  to  disin¬ 
tegration. 

Network  World  has  learned  the  embat¬ 
tled  switch  producer  reduced  its  staff  by 
75%  in  the  past  month,  a  step  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.  A  former  Ztel  employee  esti¬ 
mated  the  layoffs  reduced  the  company’s 
work  force  from  200  to  50. 

Ztel,  now  reportedly  for  sale,  boldly 
planned  to  manufacture  a  digital  PBX  with 
advanced  voice  and  data  switching  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  source,  who  asked  not  to  be  named, 
claimed  Ztel  officials  have  been  trying  to 
acquire  additional  capital  from  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  and  Tele- 
fone  of  the  UK,  as  well  as  Samsung  Semi¬ 
conductor  and  Telecommunications  Co. 
Ltd.  of  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Ztel  representatives  were  unavailable 
for  comment.  It  is  unknown  whether  Ztel  is 
involved  in  discussions  that  could  result  in 
another  corporation  purchasing  the 
switchmaker. 

Ztel  may  be  forced  to  seek  Chapter  Sev¬ 
en  liquidation  proceedings  if  the  company 
does  not  receive  an  infusion  of  capital  or  it 
is  not  purchased  by  another  company. 

Spencer  Rice,  president  of  the  Madison, 
N.J.-based  S  &  R  Consultants  Ltd.,  claimed 
Ztel  faces  a  tall  order  in  trying  to  market  it¬ 
self  to  other  communications  equipment 
vendors. 

“If  you  look  at  the  strong  companies 
that  are  positioned  well  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry,  you  will  notice  they 
already  have  their  own  PBXs,”  Rice  said. 

“What  would  they  want  with  Ztel? 
These  companies  would  certainly  not  buy 
Ztel,  because  they  viewed  Ztel  as  a  threat.” 

Early  warning  signs 

Rice  claimed  that  Ztel’s  early  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  problems  with  software  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  so-called  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  switch  foretold  the  company’s  most 
recent  troubles. 

“Ztel’s  original  management  team  was 
abominable,”  he  claimed.  Rice  helped  de¬ 
velop  the  Private  Network  Exchange 
(PNX)  architecture,  which  he  said  was 
overambitious. 

“The  complexity  of  the  PNX’s  architec¬ 
ture  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  crew,”  he  said.  “The 
software  problems  were  the  downfall  of 
the  switch.” 


The  beleaguered  PBX  producer  original¬ 
ly  planned  to  construct  and  market  the 
PNX  as  software  that  could  route  data  over 
a  local-area  network  hitched  to  the  unit. 

The  PNX’s  blue-sky  capabilities  includ 
the  ability  to  connect  multiple,  physically 
separate,  PNXs  —  a  feature  that  would  al¬ 
low  a  PNX  system  to  handle  upwards  of 
30,000  lines.  However,  these  concepts  were 
never  translated  into  actual  equipment. 

Two  former  employees  estimated  that 
Ztel  currently  has  between  50  and  60  PNX 
installations,  though  these  figures  have 
been  challenged  by  many. 

Ian  Angus,  president  of  the  Toronto- 
based  Angus  TeleManagement  Group,  Inc., 
said  he  believes  the  total  PNX  installation 
is  far  smaller. 

“There  is  no  way  Ztel  has  50  to  60  PNX 
installations,”  Angus  said.  “I  have  seen 
some  of  the  user  lists  Ztel  has  circulated, 
and  they  have  a  habit  of  counting  every¬ 
thing  they  have  shipped,  as  well  as  every¬ 
thing  they  plan  to  ship  in  their  total  instal¬ 
lations  figures.” 

Disastrous  beta  testing 

The  company  survived  a  nightmarish 
beta  test  at  Compugraphic,  Inc.  It  also 
weathered  the  removal  of  the  PNX  from 
one  of  Utah’s  state  buildings  in  1983.  The 
PNX  that  Ztel  slowly  began  shipping  was  a 
mid-range  voice/data  PBX. 

The  ailing  firm  filed  for  Chapter  11  of 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  on  May  15, 
1985,  after  squandering  roughly  $52  mil¬ 
lion  in  start-up  capital.  Ztel  emerged  from 
Chapter  11  when  four  of  the  company’s 
five  founders  invested  a  total  of  $17  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  firm. 

The  pullout  of  Adler  &  Co.  —  one  of 
Ztel’s  original  five  founders  —  in  May  of 
1985,  weakened  the  firm.  That  action  may 
have  also  caused  prospective  PNX  users  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  PBX  maker’s 
chances  of  remaining  in  an  overcrowded 
market. 

Ztel  struggled  to  shed  its  negative  image 
as  the  little  switchmaker  that  couldn’t  by 
announcing  six  PNX  installations  at  the 
Telecommunications  Association  confer¬ 
ence  in  1985. 

These  PNXs  represented  roughly  1,350 
lines,  but  with  only  150  of  them  used  to 
handle  data. 

But  Ztel  was  slow  to  develop  a  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  network  for  the  PNX. 
The  company’s  initial  plan  was  to  sign  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  as  resellers  of  the  switch. 

This  plan  was  later  scrapped  in  favor  of 
a  simple  strategy  that  involved  signing  a 
series  of  small  PBX  resellers. 


The  future  looks  bright  for 
France’s  Alcatel 


2%  Other 


A  division  of  France’s  Compagnie  Generale  d’Electricite,  Alcatel 
now  ranks  as  the  world’s  fifth  largest  manufacturer  of  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment. 


1985  sales  totals  more  than  $3.4  billion 
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Public 
telecommunications 


Business 

telecommunications 
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Computer  services  and 
systems  engineering 


Electronics 
and  optronics 
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CONTRACTS 


BOXBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
The  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  will  buy 
525  NEC  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Advanced  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  III  systems 
that  will  be  linked  to  Sperry 
Corp.  1100  mainframes 
during  the  next  five  years 
under  the  terms  of  a  $5.7 
million  agreement. 

NEC  will  install  a  Kan- 
tek,  Inc.  Kannet  local  net 
and  provide  Satellite  Soft¬ 
ware  International’s 

WordPerfect  word  process¬ 
ing  package,  as  well  as  For- 
umula  Consultants,  Inc.’s 
Super/NEC  UTS  emulation 
package  for  the  micro-to- 
mainframe  link.  In  all,  25 
vendors  vied  for  the  con¬ 
tract. 

CUPERTINO,  Calif.  — 
Convergent  Technologies, 
Inc.  will  market  Network 
Innovations,  Inc.’s  Multi¬ 
plex  networking  software 
under  a  two-year  OEM 
agreement  expected  to  net 
Network  Innovations  about 
$3  million. 

Convergent  will  market 
Multiplex  packages  for  its 
Miniframe,  Mightyframe 
and  Megaframe  Unix-based 
computer  systems.  The 
package  links  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  Convergent’s  Uni¬ 
fy/E  data  base,  Relational 
Database  Systems,  Inc.’s 
Informix-SQL  data  base, 
Relational  Technology, 
Inc.’s  Ingres  data  base,  and 
Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle  data 


base. 

SAN  CARLOS,  Calif.  — 
The  Farinon  Division  of 
Harris  Corp.  will  build  a 
30-site  microwave  and  mul¬ 
tiplex  communications  net¬ 
work  to  link  Allegheny 
Power  System,  Inc.  facili¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia.  Un¬ 
der  terms  of  the 
multimillion  dollar  agree¬ 
ment,  Harris  Farinon  will 
build  a  voice/data  network 
using  its  FAS  and  LR1-2  an¬ 
alog  microwave  radios  and 
its  UDL  634  analog  multi¬ 
plex  systems. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif. 
—  Sytek,  Inc.  will  install  a 
broadband  network  to  link 
computing  systems 

throughout  the  83  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  1 ,000-bed  New 
York  Hospital.  Under  a 
two-year  contract  valued  at 
$  1  million,  Sytek  will  use  its 
System  2000,  System  3000 
and  System  6000  lines  of 
networking  products  to  link 
the  hospital’s  five  main¬ 
frame  and  minicomputers, 
45  asynchronous  terminals 
and  printers. 

45  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  and  64  light-pen 
equipped  IBM  3278  termi¬ 
nals  are  also  to  be  linked. 

The  network  will  carry 
data  and  video  transmis¬ 
sions.  Sytek  and  six  other 
firms  competed  for  the  con¬ 
tract. 


Introducing  the  completely  compatible 
CP2000  Tl  digital  termination  from  Granger. 

It  amazes  us  that  some  companies  try  to  sell  Tl  products  that  aren't 
network  compatible. 

We  don’t  know  what  they  expect  you  to  do  with  them,  but  we  hope 
it  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  communications. 

The  new  Granger  CP2000  digital  termination  is  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  standards  for  their  Accunet  services,  along  with  a  dictionary 


any  combination,  then  reconfigure  the  mix  automatically  when¬ 
ever  you  want.  That’s  an  important  part  of  controlling  your  own 
communications  network.  Which  is  what  Tl  is  all  about. 

To  keep  that  information  clear  and  accurate  over  long  distances, 
you  can  add  echo  canceling. 

To  make  your  network  more  efficient,  you  can  add  ADPCM  voice 
compression  and  double  the  amount  of  voice  traffic  you  can  carry. 

And  to  find  out  more  about  what  our  completely  compatible  new 


^cations 


©  1986  Granger  Associates 
Accunet  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  AT&T  Communications. 


of  other  standards:  ESF,  CCR,  TlYl,  B8ZS,  M24,  M44,  SNA. 
RS-232.  S3  #7  and  on  and  on. 

Just  as  important,  the  CP2000  is  ISDN  compatible.  That  makes  it 
an  excellent  way  to  ensure  the  network  you  design  today  won’t  be 
locked  out  of  the  technology  developed  tomorrow. 

Granger’s  commitment  to  compatibility  is  why  our  client  list 
already  reads  like  a  who’s-who  of  long-haul  carriers,  telephone 
operating  companies  and  private  networks. 

The  CP2000  digital  termination  is  also  flexible.  _ 

You  can  mix  voice,  data  and  video  in 


CP2000  digital  termination  can  do,  you  can  write  Granger 
Associates,  3101  Scott  Blvd.,  j 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054-3394.  I 
Or,  call  us.  Outside  California. 

1 800  538-8157  ext.  886.  Inside 
California,  1800  672-3470 
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DMS-100  switch  hits  the  great  outdoors 


Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  an  outdoor  version  of  its  DMS-100  switch  module 
for  its  line  of  digital  central  office  switches.  The  DMS-100  Outside  Plant  Module  is  housed  in 
an  environmentally  controlled  cabinet  and  can  support  as  many  as  640  subscriber  lines.  Main¬ 
tenance  and  administration  of  the  module  can  be  performed  by  the  remote  host  switch. 


Industry  use  of  transmit/ 
receive  and  receive-only 
satellite  earth  stations 


industry 

%  1984  shipments 

%  1989  shipments 

Transmit/receive 

Business 

20 

30 

Common  carrier 

20 

30 

Wire  service 

15 

10 

Minicable 

5 

5 

Radio 

5 

5 

CATV 

5 

5 

Network  TV 

15 

10 

Other 

15 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

Receive-only 

Business 

10 

20 

Common  carrier 

5 

10 

Wire  service 

15 

15 

Minicable 

15 

15 

Radio 

15 

10 

CATV 

15 

10 

Network  TV 

15 

15 

Other 

10 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP..  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

►  INTRALATA  COMPETITION 

Lata  barrier  falls 

Missouri  allows  long-distance  carriers  to 
bite  into  the  local  telephone  traffic  business. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


JEFFERSON  CITY,  Mo.  —  Missouri  re¬ 
cently  became  the  16th  state  to  allow  long¬ 
distance  carriers  to  compete  with  incum¬ 
bent  local  telephone  companies  for  toll 
traffic  within  local  access  and  transport 
areas. 

The  plan,  approved  by  the  Missouri  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission,  will  enable  long¬ 
distance  carriers  such  as  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communications 
Corp.,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  communica¬ 
tions  reseller  companies,  to  compete  for  the 
long-distance  business  within  Latas.  AT&T 
is  barred  from  intraLata  competition  by 
the  Modified  Final  Judgement. 

According  to  William  Steinmeier,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  Public  Service  Commission 


(PSC),  at  least  15  other  states,  including 
New  York,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  have  either 
authorized  or  are  about  to  authorize  such 
intraLata  competition. 

In  Missouri,  the  measure  does  not  permit 
competition  within  local  exchanges.  That 
traffic  will  still  be  handled  by  regulated  lo¬ 
cal  companies  such  as  Southwestern  Bell 
Corp.,  General  Telephone  of  Missouri  and 
Continental  Telephone  Co.  of  Missouri. 
However,  users  calling  between  local  ex¬ 
changes  within  a  Lata  will  be  able  to 
choose  among  long-distance  vendors. 

Missouri  currently  has  four  Latas,  three 
of  which  have  their  own  area  code.  The 
fourth  Lata  surrounds  a  special  market 
area  in  the  center  of  the  state  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  state  capital,  Jefferson  City. 

Steinmeier  said  local  carriers  are  firmly 

See  Missouri  page  12 


•  SERVICE  BILLING 

Users  in  two  regions  to 
pocket  $8m  in  refunds 

New  England  Tel  credit  call  overcharges , 
high  Michigan  Tel  revenue  redressed . 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Witter 


Users  recently  won  two  victories 
over  local  telephone  companies  in 
state-mandated  refunds  totaling 
nearly  $8  million. 

The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Utilities  ordered  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
to  refund  some  $2.6  million  to  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  credit  card  calls,  list¬ 
ed  at  direct-dial  rates,  were  incor¬ 
rectly  billed  as  operator-assisted 
calls. 

The  overcharges  are  said  to  have 
involved  approximately  2.5  million 
calls  made  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember  1985,  according  to  a  de¬ 
partment  spokeswoman. 

The  overbilling  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  DPU  in  Janu¬ 
ary  by  a  user  who  contacted  New 
England  Telephone  to  complain 
about  being  billed  at  the  operator- 
assisted  rate  rather  than  direct  dial 
rate,  the  DPU  spokeswoman  said. 

The  company  admitted  its  error 
and  forwarded  a  refund  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  customer  then  contact¬ 
ed  the  DPU  to  ensure  that  other  us¬ 


ers  received  refunds. 

According  to  the  DPU,  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  has  begun  pro¬ 
cessing  bill  adjustments. 

Michigan  customers  also  save 

In  a  separate  case,  General  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  of  Michigan  customers 
will  save  $5  million  on  their  1986 
telephone  bills.  The  savings  are  the 
result  of  a  settlement  between  the 
company  and  the  Michigan  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

The  agreement  follows  a  review 
by  Michigan’s  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  (PSC)  of  General  Tele¬ 
phone’s  projected  1986  earnings.  It 
had  been  undertaken  to  gauge  the 
company’s  revenues  against  the 
permitted  rate  of  return. 

A  PSC  spokesman  said  the  settle¬ 
ment  would  ensure  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  not  report  excessive  earn¬ 
ings  this  year. 

The  agreement  calls  for  General 
Telephone  of  Michigan  to  refund 
each  customer  $5.62  this  month. 
Furthermore,  General  Telephone 
must  refund  $1.30  per  month  per 
customer  through  December,  the 
spokesman  said.t? 


JOHN  DIX 


AT&T  and  Centrex? 


An  AT&T  insider  called  last 
week  in  reference  to  the 
Aug.  4  Network  World  story, 
“AT&T  takes  aim  at  Centrex,” 
to  say  the  story  contained  some 
truth  but  was  a  bit  off  the 
mark. 

The  insider  admitted  that 
AT&T  is  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  offering  a  Centrex-like 
service,  but  disagreed  with  con¬ 
tentions  made  about  where  and 
when. 

The  idea  of  AT&T  pursuing 
Centrex  customers  has  created 
a  stir  among  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  that  provide  these  ser¬ 
vices  today.  Centrex  customers 
represent  some  of  these  com¬ 
panies’s  largest  accounts.  Be¬ 
sides  lost  revenue,  any  custom¬ 
er  migration  from  Centrex 
would  strand  the  telephone 
companies  with  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  partially  used  central 
office  switch  equipment. 

The  brouhaha  started  over  a 
prediction  made  by  a  consultant 
that  AT&T  would  enter  the 
Centrex  business  this  month. 
Instead  of  supporting  customers 
directly  from  central  office 
switches  in  the  traditional  Cen¬ 
trex  fashion,  the  consultant 
claimed  AT&T  would  install 


slave  switch  modules  at  the 
customers’  site. 

While  the  switches  would 
function  much  like  a  standard 
private  branch  exchange,  the 
remote  modules  would  be  tight¬ 
ly  coupled  with  an  AT&T  5ESS 
central  office  switch.  Besides 
functionally  differentiating  the 
switch  module  from  a  PBX,  in¬ 
tegration  would  enable  AT&T 
to  control  and  administer  the 
customer  premises  equipment  in 
typical  Centrex  style.  Integra¬ 
tion  would  also  enable  AT&T  to 
bundle  local  support  with  long¬ 
distance  services. 

According  to  our  AT&T 
source,  who  was  not  speaking 
for  the  company,  although 
AT&T  has  a  Centrex-like  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  works,  it  is  not 
about  to  release  the  service. 

The  AT&T  insider  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  probably  pursue 
the  matter  on  a  case  by  case  ba¬ 
sis.  Likely  targets  would  be 
large  customers  that  happened 
to  be  located  near  an  AT&T  net¬ 
work  point  of  presence.  The 
number  of  AT&T  net  interface 
points  limits  the  potential  user 
population,  the  employee  said, 
adding  it  may  take  two  years 
for  the  p'lan  to  come  to  fruition. 
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►  SATELLITE  UPDATE 

New  services  abound 

Four  companies  hawk  satellite  wares. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


The  skies  are  heating  up  with 
satellite  service  news,  including 
these  recent  announcements: 

■  Vitalink  Communications  Corp. 
last  week  introduced  a  satellite- 
based  product  that  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  interconnect  scattered  Ether¬ 
net-type,  local-area  networks  to 
create  what  appears  as  a  single  net¬ 
work. 


Satlan  adds  Ku-band  satellite 
support  to  Vitalink’s  Translan,  a 
network  interconnect  product  that 
uses  terrestrially  based  leased 
lines.  The  Satlan  service  supports 
data  transmission  at  1.544M  bit/ 
sec  from  the  central  hub  station  to 
remote  earth  stations  and  from  re¬ 
motes  to  the  hub  site. 

■  AT&T  recently  filed  a  tariff  for 
its  very  small  aperture  terminal 
service  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  that  would  ex¬ 


tend  the  signing  deadline  for  long¬ 
term  lease  contracts,  including 
options  on  multiyear  fixed-rate 
transponder  service  contracts.  If 
approved,  the  deadline  for  leasing 
space  on  the  service  would  be 
pushed  ahead  to  March  1987. 

■  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  recently 
awarded  NEC  America,  Inc.  a  con¬ 
tract  valued  at  more  than  $20  mil¬ 
lion  that  calls  for  NEC  to  provide 
2,100  Vsats,  the  main  hub  station 
and  a  network  control  center  for 
the  data  and  video  communications 
network  GTE  Spacenet  is  building 
for  K  mart  Corp.  The  retail  chain 
inked  a  $40  million  pact  with  GTE 
Spacenet  for  a  Vsat  net  K  mart 
claimed  will  save  the  company  $4 
million  to  $5  million  per  year  over 
its  existing  network. □ 


INTRODUCING 
AT&T  INTERNATIONAL 
SK YNET  SERVICE. 

Just  like  in  the  U.S., 
International  Skynet  is  a 
high  quality,  high  capacity 
private  line  service  that 
uses  satellites  to  transmit 
virtually  any  kind  of 
information. 

It’s  perfect  for  companies 
that  require  high  perform¬ 
ance  transmission.  And 
AT&T  can  provide  you  with 
your  own  satellite  dish  or 
give  you  access  to  a  secure, 
shared  earth  station  that 
has  full  redundancy. 

SKYNETalso  offers  you  a 
full  range  of  bit  stream 
rates,  from  56  Kbps  to 
1.544  Mbps  for  single  or 
multiplexed  one-way  or  full- 
duplex  transmission.  It  can 
handle  voice,  data,  graphics, 
facsimile  or  video.  And  its 
flexibility  allows  it  to  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  your  company’s  business. 

Finally,  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of 
communication  satellites, 
AT&T  is  expertly  equipped 
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to  ensure  your  trouble- 
free  implementation  of 
Skynet  Service.  And,  once 
it’s  installed,  AT&T  pro¬ 
vides  24-hour  observation 
of  the  system  to  ensure 
trouble-free  functioning. 

AT&T.  Offering  a  wide 
range  of  innovative,  cost- 
efficient  services  to  suit  your 
business  needs.  Services 
like  AT&T  International 
Private  Line  Service,  AT&T 
International  Accunet® 
Reserved  1.5  Service,  as 
well  as  AT&T  International 
Long  Distance  Service 
and  AT&T  International  800 
Service.  Each  one  has  a 
distinct  advantage  that  can 
help  you  maintain  a  techno¬ 
logical  edge.  And  help  you 
move  up  in  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about 
Skynet  and  AT&T’s  other 
state-of-the-art  tele¬ 
communications  services, 
please  contact  your  Account 
Executive  at  AT&T  now. 

Or  call  a  Sales  Specialist  at 
the  toll-free  number  below. 

1  800  222-0400  Ext.  60 


I  AT&T 

f  The  right  choice. 


Missouri  from  page  1 1 
entrenched  in  the  intraLata  market 
and  the  PSC  was  unsure  whether  or 
not  new  carriers  would  be  able  to 
take  any  of  that  market  share.  In 
addition,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  companies  vying  for  the  local  ex¬ 
change  market  could  dilute  any  one 
telephone  company’s  share  of  the 
intraLata  revenue  pool. 

The  PSC  was  concerned  that  reg¬ 
ulated  local  carriers  may  have  to 
raise  rates  if  they  are  unable  to 
support  their  networks  with  that 
reduced  pool  of  revenue.  “We  have 
been  proceeding  cautiously  and  de¬ 
liberately  so  no  local  carriers  get 
killed  in  the  process,”  he  said.  “We 
wanted  to  make  sure  local  ex¬ 
change  rates  don’t  fly  up  dramati¬ 
cally.” 

Since  the  measure  took  effect,  at 
least  15  resellers,  such  as  Allnet 
Communications  Services,  Inc.  and 
Contact  America,  have  been  given 
permission  to  compete  within  the 
Latas  by  the  PSC.  Steinmeier  also 
expects  MCI  and  Sprint  to  request 
permission  to  enter  the  intraLata 
market.  “We  set  the  stage  to  give 
those  companies  authority  without 
having  to  prove  [passing]  the  tradi¬ 
tional  test  of  public  need,”  he  said. 

Steinmeier  said  nonregulated  in¬ 
traLata  competitors  will  be  allowed 
to  make  rate  changes  of  up  to  15% 
within  a  predetermined  master  rate 
schedule  if  they  give  14-day  notice. 

Local  operating  companies  are 
denied  the  same  flexibility  to 
change  their  rates,  because  they 
still  control  access  to  the  network 
and  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  in¬ 
traLata  service. 

Steinmeier  said  the  Office  of  the 
Public  Council,  a  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  public  in  PSC  proceedings, 
opposed  the  decision  to  allow  intra¬ 
Lata  competition.  Douglas  Brooks, 
public  council  for  Missouri  and 
Council  representative,  said,  “Our 
feeling  is  that  there  just  wasn’t 
enough  business  in  the  intraLata 
market  to  allow  for  competition. 
We  believe  that  if  you  open  that 
market,  the  entrenched  carriers 
will  dominate.” 

The  commission  weighed  the  op¬ 
tion  of  allowing  resellers  to  com¬ 
pete  while  excluding  facilities- 
based  carriers,  those  companies 
with  their  own  switching  net¬ 
works. 

“The  PSC  decided  they  could  not 
draw  a  clear  line  to  make  that  dis¬ 
tinction  viable,”  Steinmeier  said, 
“so  we  decided  to  allow  competi¬ 
tion  regardless  of  whether  a  com¬ 
pany  is  facilities-based  or  is  a  re¬ 
seller.” 

Tom  Spavins,  deputy  chief  in  the 
office  of  plans  and  policy  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  said  he  doubted  whether  the 
measure  would  create  any  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  Missouri’s  intraLata 
market. 

“Access  charges  are  already 
very  high,  relative  to  the  end-to- 
end  toll  call,”  he  said.  “About  80% 
or  90%  of  the  long-distance  carri¬ 
er’s  revenue  goes  to  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  company  in  access  charges.” 

“It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  compete 
for  that  10%, ”  he  added,  “but  on 
most  intraLata  toll  calls,  there  is 
not  much  money  left  [for  other  car¬ 
riers]  after  access  charges. ”□ 
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u  Present  modem  offerings  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  capability  to  fulfill  all  of  to¬ 
day’s  business  networking  needs. 

from  “Evolution  in  Modem  Technology” 

International  Data  Corp. 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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SOURCE:  KAZCOM.  INC.,  PARK  RIDGE.  111. 


►  FRONT-END  PROCESSORS 

First  NCR  5620 
users  grinning 

Fewer  trunks  and  savings  result. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Two  early  users  have  found  that 
NCR  Comten,  Inc.’s  5620  front-end 
processor  fits  their  communica¬ 
tions  bills. 

Both  Continental  Baking  Co.  and 
Montreal  Trust  claim  that  the  re¬ 
mote  front-end  processor  has  saved 
them  a  lot  of  money. 

The  NCR  box  saved  Continental 
close  to  $100,000,  according  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Chiapperino,  senior  technical 
support  analyst  for  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  company. 

In  April  1985,  Continental  decid¬ 
ed  to  install  a  front-end  processor 
at  its  Stamford,  Conn.,  data  center. 
The  company  had  been  using  NCR 
3670s,  in  place  of  IBM  3705  models, 
at  its  other  data  centers  for  the 
past  few  years. 

Last  year,  the  company  decided 
that  a  front-end  processor  was 
needed  to  support  an  IBM  4381 
mainframe  being  used  in  Stamford 
for  the  company’s  Connecticut  op¬ 
erations. 

Continental  was  leaning  toward 
an  NCR  3650  when  the  NCR  5620 
was  announced.  The  new  device  at¬ 
tracted  the  firm’s  attention  because 
it  could  be  installed  easily. 

The  NCR  3650  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  company  to  make 
changes  in  its  computer  operations 
room.  In  order  to  support  the  3650, 
Continental  would  have  had  to  in¬ 
stall  a  raised  floor,  special  power 
supplies  and  additional  air  condi¬ 
tioning. 

Continental  opted  for  a  beta  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  new  box,  and  it  was  de¬ 
livered  last  September.  The  device 
was  replaced  by  a  production  mod¬ 
el  when  the  product  began  to  be 
shipped  last  February. 

The  new  device  supports  more 
than  60  users  at  50  Connecticut  lo¬ 
cations.  Users  are  tied  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  site  by  point-to-point  modems 
transmitting  at  a  speed  of  9.6K  bit/ 
sec. 

Continental  is  satisfied  with  the 
5620.  Chiapperino  said  the  only 
problems  encountered  with  the 
front-end  processor  were  ones  typi¬ 
cally  found  in  beta  tests. 

The  company  likes  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  5600  line.  The  new  line 
allocates  bandwidth  more  efficient¬ 
ly  than  earlier  models,  according  to 


Chiapperino. 

Last  fall,  Montreal  Trust  was 
searching  for  a  front-end  processor 
to  connect  three  branch  offices  to 
its  central  processing  site,  which 
runs  an  IBM  3083  mainframe.  The 
remote  sites  had  been  running  a 
See  NCR  page  14 
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Industry  giants  launch 
second  videotex  wave 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 

NEW  YORK  —  The  second  wave 
of  videotex  service  offerings  is  now 
hitting  the  market.  Suppliers  hope 
to  make  a  bigger  splash  than  than 
the  first  wave  made. 

Covidea,  a  joint  development 
formed  by  AT&T,  Chemical  Bank, 
Time,  Inc.  and  Bank  of  America, 
has  broadened  its  videotex  offer¬ 
ings  and  given  its  information  and 
transaction  network  a  name  — 


Target.  The  nine-month-old  firm 
will  add  brokerage  and  news  print 
information  services  to  it. 

The  day  after  Covidea  an¬ 
nounced  its  Target  network,  Inte¬ 
grated  Communications  Systems, 
Inc.  of  Atlanta  announced  the  test¬ 
ing  of  an  interactive  network, 
Transtext,  that  provides  stock  mar¬ 
ket  services.  The  service  is  being 
developed  in  conjunction  with  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  is  being  tested 
in  the  Roswell,  Ga.,  area. 

See  Video  page  14 
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Where  the  buck  stops 


T  Network  control  staffs  function 
most  efficiently  when  they  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  hierarchy. 

A  hierarchy  should  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  common  network  problems. 
Network  control  center  staff  note 
problems  reported  by  end  users  and 
then  filter  the  problems  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  person  for  quick  resolution. 

Each  layer  has  distinct  responsibil¬ 
ities,  which  are  interwoven  with  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  layers  above  and  be¬ 
low. 

The  most  important  group  is  the 
help  desk,  for  it  is  the  first  point  of 
contact  for  end  users.  If  the  help  desk 
cannot  provide  the  end  user  with  pos¬ 
itive  feedback,  he  may  decide  to  by¬ 
pass  the  hierarchy  completely,  which 
can  create  problems  for  everyone  run¬ 
ning  a  network. 

Whenever  a  problem  is  solved  by 
levels  beyond  the  help  desk,  person¬ 
nel  at  those  levels  should  inform  it,  so 
it  can,  in  turn,  inform  the  end  user 
when  the  problem  again  arises.  This 
procedure  takes  advantage  of  the 
help  desk’s  skills  and  reinforces  the 
process  of  end  users  contacting  a  help 
desk  first.  Help  desk  personnel  do  not 
require  technical  skills.  With  the 
proper  tools,  technical  neophytes  can 
See  Hierarchy  page  14 

Kasperek  is  president  of  Kazcom, 
Inc.,  a  Park  Ridge,  III.,  network  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm. 
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Hierarchy  from  page  13 
make  this  first  level  work.  Chief  re¬ 
quirements  are  people  skills  and  a 
grasp  of  the  common  problems  end 
users  face. 

Common  problems 

Common  problems,  which  make 
up  perhaps  as  much  as  80%  of  net¬ 
work  problems,  include  simple 
items  such  as  a  screen  not  bright 
enough  to  see  vari¬ 
ous  characters  or  a 
lack  of  logon  in¬ 
structions. 

Once  help  desk 
personnel  have 
verified  that  a 
problem  is  not  rou¬ 
tine,  they  should 
pass  it  to  the  next 
layer. 

Second-layer 
staff  members 
must  understand 
system  compo¬ 
nents  and  their  ba¬ 
sic  functions. 

They  must  also 
have  the  skills  to 
complete  basic 
hardware  trouble¬ 
shooting.  They 
must  be  able  to  use 
techniques  such  as 
loop-back  testing 
and  bit  error  rate 
testing  to  detect  faulty  pieces  of 
equipment. 

Approximately  17%  of  network 
problems  are  resolved  at  this  level. 
As  network  control  tools  become 
more  sophisticated,  Levels  1  and  2 
will  be  integrated  into  a  single  lev¬ 
el. 

The  remaining  3%  of  network 
problems  are  taken  up  by  the  other 
three  levels.  Problems  that  reach 
this  stage  are  serious  and  may  re¬ 
quire  a  meeting  with  end  users  so 
that  the  problem  can  be  better  de¬ 
fined  and  procedures  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  testing  and  resolving  the 
difficulty. 

The  upper  three  levels  all  re¬ 
quire  technical  expertise.  Level  3 
deals  with  problems  with  either 
network  hardware  or  software. 

For  example,  a  faulty  modem  or 
packet  assember/disassembler  may 
be  the  problem.  Personnel  at  this 
level  should  be  able  to  isolate  soft¬ 
ware  problems  within  the  data  link 
and  network  layers  in  a  typical  net¬ 
work  model. 


Level  4  deals  with  full  end-to- 
end  transmissions,  a  function  that 
corresponds  to  the  Transport  Layer 
of  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
model. 

Personnel  at  this  level  should  be 
able  to  locate  problems  such  as  a 
faulty  connection  between  a  termi¬ 
nal  and  a  front-end  processor. 

Level  5  personnel  deal  with  host 
applications  and  the  interfaces 
used  to  connect  a 
host  to  a  network. 
Problems  at  this 
level  could  stem 
from  the  applica¬ 
tion  software  it¬ 
self. 

Staff  members 
at  each  of  these 
last  three  levels 
should  devote 
most  of  their  time 
to  system  analysis, 
programming  and 
design  functions. 

The  problems 
that  filter  to  these 
levels  are  often  so 
important  that 
these  staff  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  taken 
away  from  their 
daily  assignments. 

It  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine 
when  a  technician 
should  be  moved  from  a  current  as¬ 
signment  to  resolve  a  network 
problem. 

It  also  can  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  a  problem  should  be 
handed  from  one  level  of  support  to 
the  next  level  of  support.  A  data 
base  can  assist  a  company  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  selections. 

Alarm  thresholds 

Alarm  thresholds  can  be  set  and 
stored  in  a  data  base.  Whenever  a 
threshold  is  reached,  an  alarm  will 
notify  the  staff  member  and  the  su¬ 
pervisor  at  the  next  level.  The 
higher  level  personnel  can  then  be¬ 
gin  to  resolve  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  organizing  respon¬ 
sibilities,  a  hierarchy  provides  a 
career  path  for  staff  members. 
They  can  visualize  career  paths 
and  determine  in  which  direction 
they  want  to  move. 

They  may  opt  to  master  another 
technology  in  order  to  move  to  an¬ 
other  level  or  to  become  a  supervi¬ 
sor  within  a  specific  level.  □ 


Video  from  page  13 

Transtext  can  also  manage  home 
utilities,  according  to  Integrated 
Systems,  by  programming  home 
heating  and  cooling  systems  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  variable  rate  from  Geor¬ 
gia  Power  Co.  The  demonstration 
will  continue  through  December. 

Pioneers 

Earlier  this  year,  two  videotex 
pioneers,  Times  Mirror  Co.  and 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc., 
gave  up  on  their  videotex  experi¬ 
ments  after  reportedly  suffering 
substantial  losses.  Both  systems  of¬ 
fered  electronic  banking,  shopping 
and  ticket  buying  as  well  as  news. 

At  that  time,  analysts  said  the 
public  was  not  ready  to  use  and  pay 
for  videotex  services.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  companies  target  their 
audience  more  narrowly  and  offer 
less  expensive  technology.  Video¬ 
tex  terminals  were  then  priced 
around  $600. 

Covidea  perceives  itself  as  very 
different  from  either  of  those  first- 
wave  videotex  services,  according 
to  Kathleen  Lobb,  Covidea’s  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations.  The  Times 
Mirror  and  Knight-Ridder  projects 
were  both  single-industry  under¬ 
takings  launched  as  a  defensive 
strategy,  she  said.  Covidea  is  also 
targeting  its  audience  more  nar¬ 
rowly  than  either  of  its  competi¬ 
tors,  she  said. 

Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  Covi¬ 
dea  is  working 
with  a  text-only 
system,  which  is 
less  expensive 
than  the  full  color 
and  graphic  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  the 
other  suppliers. 

Subscribers  can 
access  Covidea’s 
network  via  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer 
used  with  a  mo¬ 
dem  and  telephone 
or  an  1300  termi¬ 
nal,  which  costs 
less  than  $100. 

Covidea  will 
add  the  Investment  Edge  informa¬ 
tion  and  on-line  discount  brokerage 
service  to  its  Pronto  home  banking 
and  Pronto  Business  Banker  ser¬ 
vice  for  small  businesses.  The  Pron¬ 
to  service  was  introduced  in  the 
early  1980s  and  distributed  by 


Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  and 
Union  Trust  in  Connecticut.  A  simi- 
liar  service,  called  Homebanking,  is 
available  through  Bank  of  America 
in  California.  Bank  of  America’s 
participation  in  the  Covidea  lineup 
is  subject  to  regulatory  approval. 

The  company  also  plans  to  add 
New  York  Pulse,  entertainment  and 
leisure  information,  as  well  as 
news  and  sports  drawn  largely 
from  The  New  York  Times  and  fi¬ 
nancial  tips  and  advice  from  Money 
magazine  in  Money  Online.  New 
York  Pulse  was  developed  by  New 
York  Videotext,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corp.  That  offering  has  been  mar¬ 
ket  tested  in  metropolitan  New 
York,  its  target  area,  since  late 
May,  according  to  Covidea.  Money 
Online  was  developed  by  Time,  Inc. 

Covidea  has  unbundled  its  video¬ 
tex  services,  allowing  customers  to 
subscribe  to  one  or  more  Target  ser¬ 
vices.  Home  banking  subscribers 
can  access  an  on-line  demonstra¬ 
tion  starting  Aug.  26.  The  Invest¬ 
ment  Edge  will  be  available  to  cur¬ 
rent  Pronto  and  business  banker 
subscribers  on  Sept.  12.  Current 
subscribers  will  retain  their  identi¬ 
fication  or  code  names  to  access  the 
Target  network. 

A  subscription  to  both  Pronto 
and  Investment  Edge  is  $4  per 
month  plus  usage  charge.  The  fee 
for  the  Investment  Edge  alone  is  $8 
per  month,  plus 
usage  charge.  Us¬ 
age  charges  are  40 
cents  per  prime¬ 
time  minute,  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Monday  through 
Friday,  and  14 
cents  per  minute 
off-peak.  Partial 
minutes  are  round¬ 
ed  to  the  next 
whole  minute. 
Money  Online  will 
be  offered  free  to 
Pronto  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

Are  users  more 
ready  for  videotex 
services  today? 
The  parties  in  the  Covidea  partner¬ 
ship  understand  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  videotex,  according  to 
Lobb.  The  company  does  not  expect 
user  acceptance  overnight,  but  it 
hopes  for  a  positive  reaction  to  its 
offerings.  □ 
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NCR  from  page  13 

number  of  on-line  CICS  applica¬ 
tions  supported  by  IBM  3270  series 
terminals.  Users  had  been  using 
dedicated  digital  lines  to  access  the 
host. 

The  company  wanted  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  traffic  and  eliminate  some 
of  the  dedicated  lines.  Montreal 
Trust  thought  that  a  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  would  help  it  accomplish 
that  task. 

The  bank  looked  at  an  IBM  3725 
front-end  processor  as  a  possible 
replacement  but  deemed  the  device 
too  large. 

“If  we  wanted  to  properly  back 
up  the  3725,  we  would  need  anoth¬ 
er  3725,”  noted  John  MacMartin, 
data  processing  services  manager 
at  the  bank.  “That  would  be  a  very 


expensive  proposition.” 

Instead,  the  company  puchased 
five  NCR  5620s.  One  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  is  used  at  each  Toronto,  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Vancouver  branch  office. 
The  central  site  operates  one  front- 


end  processor  and  has  a  second  for 
backup. 

With  the  new  front-end  proces¬ 
sors,  the  company  cut  the  number 
of  dedicated  trunks  from  20  to  sev¬ 
en.  MacMartin  estimated  that  30% 


of  the  company’s  telecommunica¬ 
tions  bill  has  been  pared  off. 

He  added  that  the  devices,  which 
cost  more  than  $200,000,  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  less  than  18 
months. 


The  bank  ordered  the  devices  in 
November  of  last  year,  and  they 
were  installed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  Like  Continental,  Mon¬ 
treal  Trust  reported  few  problems 
with  the  new  products. 


“One  problem  was  training  since 
our  staff  had  been  working  with 
only  IBM  equipment,”  MacMartin 
said.  “We’ve  become  more  expert 
as  we’ve  used  the  product,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

Montreal  Trust  would  like  to  see 
NCR  add  another  member  to  its 
5600  front-end  processor  line.  Mac¬ 
Martin  estimated  that  the  bank’s 
central  device  is  operating  at  close 
to  90%  capacity.  “We  may  run  into 
some  problems  if  we  add  a  lot  of 
lines  to  our  network,”  he  said. 

In  May,  NCR  announced  a  high- 
end  model,  the  NCR  5660.  MacMar¬ 
tin  said  that  the  device,  which  sup¬ 
plies  more  than  four  times  the. 
storage  of  the  IBM  3275,  did  not 
meet  the  bank’s  needs  economical¬ 
ly.  □ 
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u  ITI  focuses  on  providing  technology  that  will  one 
day  make  communications,  like  electricity,  a  utility 
in  manufacturing  facilities. 

Andy  McMillan 

Acting  director 
Industrial  Technology  Institute’s 
Communications  Network  Laboratory 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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These  projections  do  not  include  microcomputer-based  data  base  management  systems. 


FACTORY  FACTS 


BOB  WALLACE 


The  future 

General  Motors  Corp.’s  Fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Future  plant  is 
still  that  —  a  factory  that  will 
not  be  completed  until  sometime 
in  the  future. 

GM  claims  it  does  not  know 
when  the  Saginaw  [Mich.]  Steer¬ 
ing  Gear,  dubbed  GM’s  Factory 
of  the  Future,  will  be  brought 
on-line.  Details  on  how  the 
broadband,  MAP  local-area  net¬ 
work  will  figure  in  the  plant’s 
overall  functions  are  unclear. 

GM  claims  the  plant  is,  at 
most,  60  days  behind  schedule 
and  has  dismissed  the  assertion 
that  the  plant  was  originally 
due  to  be  operational  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 

Although  the  plant  will  fea¬ 
ture  some  55  manufacturing 
cells,  it  is  dwarfed  by  the  auto¬ 
maker’s  three-plant  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  pro¬ 
ject,  referred  to  as  GMT  400,  or 
Truck  and  Bus. 

The  Truck  and  Bus  project 
will  feature  networks  compati¬ 
ble  with  MAP  Version  2.1  in 
GM’s  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  East  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  and  Oshawa,  Ont., 
plants.  GM  contends  all  three  of 
the  Truck  and  Bus  plants  will 
be  on-line  before  the  Factory  of 
the  Future  plant. 

Each  Truck  and  Bus  manu¬ 
facturing  facility  is  larger  than 
one  million  square  feet,  while 
the  Factory  of  the  Future  plant 
—  part  of  a  seven-plant  GM 
complex  in  the  city  —  is  rough¬ 
ly  70,000  square  feet  in  size. 


still  awaits 

GM  has  made  numerous 
claims  about  the  future  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  Factory  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture.  First,  the  MAP  portion  of 
the  network  is  totally  automat¬ 
ed.  Factory  staff  will  only  be 
used  to  monitor  and  maintain 
the  network. 

Second,  GM  says  plant  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  able  to  implement 
changes  in  the  factory’s  parts 
production  in  only  15  minutes. 

Finally,  GM  maintains  that 
the  factory  floor  network  will 
be  linked  to  the  plant’s  comput¬ 
er-aided  design  network  in 
1987.  This  task,  once  complet¬ 
ed,  would  bring  the  plant  close 
to  having  a  Computer-Integrat¬ 
ed  Manufacturing  facility. 

None  of  the  four  plants  uses 
Technical  and  Office  Protocol- 
compatible  nets  in  their  design 
areas.  There  are  no  carrier- 
band  networks  in  the  Factory 
of  the  Future  plant.  Carrier- 
band  systems  are  subnets  that 
operate  at  either  1M  bit/sec  or 
5M  bit/sec. 

These  nets  link  such  devices 
as  robots,  computer  numerical 
controllers  and  other  factory 
line  gear  to  the  broadband 
backbone  net. 

The  absence  of  both  TOP  and 
carrier-band  nets  in  these 
plants  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  specifications  for 
these  two  kinds  of  nets  were  ei¬ 
ther  not  available  or  not  ma¬ 
tured  in  time  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  projects. 


►  MAP  TESTING 


Factory  net 
befuddlement 

Industrial  Technology  Institute 
working  to  define  MAP-compatible. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


Question:  ITI  is  .  .  . 

A)  A  learn-to-drive  a  tractor 
trailer  school  advertised  late  at 
night  on  UHF  stations. 

B)  An  obscure  electrical  inter¬ 
face. 

C)  The  name  of  a  company  that 
manufactures  local-area  nets  for 
industrial  applications. 

D)  None  of  the  above. 

If  you  chose  A,  you’re  spending 
more  time  watching  television  than 
watching  your  factory  floor.  If  you 
chose  B,  you’re  spending  more  time 
in  the  plant’s  wiring  closet  than 
you  are  on  the  assembly  line.  If  you 
chose  C,  you’re  getting  warm  and 
are  probably  a  member  of  what  is 


best  termed  “the  confused  major¬ 
ity.” 

The  confused  majority  comprises 
factory  network  users  who  have 
heard  of  the  Manufacturing  Auto¬ 
mation  Protocol  but  are  uncertain 
what  it  is,  what  it  does  and  how  it 
how  it  can  help  them. 

At  the  Industrial  Technology  In¬ 
stitute  (ITI)  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
more  than  120  network  testing 
technicians  and  researchers  are  la¬ 
boring  to  define  what  exactly  a 
MAP-compatible  product  is.  The 
nonprofit  ITI  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  factory  equivalent  of  the 
electrical  appliance  industry’s  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratory. 

The  group  tests  equipment  pro¬ 
duced  by  numerous  vendors  to  see 
whether  it  conforms  with  the  seven 
layers  of  the  constantly  evolving 

See  ITI  page  1 6 
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A  seminar  on  world-class  manu¬ 
facturing,  entitled  “Just-In-Time 
with  Total  Quality  Control:  The 
Lessons  Learned  to  Date,”  will  be 
held  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  18 
and  19. 

The  conference  will  focus  on 
Just-In-Time,  a  zero-inventory  sys¬ 
tem.  For  more  information  on  the 
seminar,  contact  Management  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  at  (303)  494-2314. 

A  pair  of  automotive  manufac¬ 
turing  seminars  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Manufacturing  Engi¬ 
neers  (SME)  will  be  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Oaks  Hotel  in  Novi,  Mich. 
Lasers  in  Automotive  Manufactur¬ 
ing  will  be  held  Sept.  23  and  24; 
Tracking  Robotic  Application 
Trends  in  Automotive  Manufactur¬ 
ing  will  be  held  Sept.  25  and  26.  For 
more  details,  contact  SME  at  (313) 
271-0039. 

SME  has  announced  that  the 
1986  World  Congress  on  the  Human 
Aspects  of  Automation  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Queen  Mary  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  22  through 
24.  The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  Computer  and  Automated  Sys¬ 
tems  Association  of  SME. 


Focusing  on  the  theme  “Progress 
and  Profits,”  the  congress  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  impact  of  technological 
change  on  manufacturing. 

It  will  also  probe  enhanced  use 
of  human  resources  for  an  im¬ 
proved  competitive  edge  and  high¬ 
er  profitability. 

For  additional  information  on 
the  conference,  contact  SME  at 
(313)  271-0777. 

SME  also  announced  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  microcomputer 
software  package  that  reportedly 
simplifies  the  evaluation  and  justfi- 
cation  of  industrial  robots. 

Robot  Calc  II  is  a  large  data  base 
directory  containing  information 
on  hundreds  of  industrial  robots, 
more  than  100  major  robot  manu¬ 
facturers  and  associated  suppliers, 
robot  terminology  and  robot  selec¬ 
tion  analysis. 

The  directory  also  provides  in¬ 
formation  on  use  in  a  user-friendly, 
computerized  format  with  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  Personal 
Computer-compatible  unit.  For 
more  information  on  Robot  Calc  II, 
call  Jill  Bova  at  (313)  271-1500, 
ext.  416. 

See  Incidentals  page  17 
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MAP  specification.  This  is  known 
as  MAP  conformance  testing.  ITI 
also  tests  factory  floor  equipment 
to  determine  if  Vendor  A’s  broad¬ 
band  modem  can  operate  with  Ven¬ 
dor  B’s  broadband  network  head- 
end  remodulator.  This  type  of 
testing  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
interoperability  testing. 

Andy  McMillan,  acting  director 
of  ITI’s  Communications  Network 
Laboratory,  has  worked  to  develop 
a  series  of  tests  that  can  be  used  to 
determine  which  vendor  products 
comply  with  MAP  and  which  are 
imposters. 

Network  World  senior  writer 
Bob  Wallace  interviewed  McMillan 
about  the  testing  functions  ITI  per¬ 
forms  daily. 


When  and  why  was  ITI  created? 

The  state  of  Michigan  assembled  a 
task  force  to  explore  a  series  of  is¬ 
sues  related  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation’s  manufacturing  industry. 
ITI  grew  from  the  study’s  findings, 
which  recommended  the  creation 


of  a  group  like  ITI  that  would  help 
speed  the  adoption  of  new  manu¬ 
facturing  technologies. 

How  is  ITI  involved  in  the  MAP 
effort? 

One  of  our  three  activities  here  cov¬ 
ers  MAP  conformance  testing.  ITI  is 


66  The  state  of  Michigan  assembled  a 
task  force  to  explore  a  series  of  issues 
related  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  industry.  ITI 
grew  from  the  study's  findings.  U 
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represented  on  a  number  of  stan¬ 
dards  groups,  such  as  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  and 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineers.  ITI  is  a  member 
of  [General  Motors  Corp.’s]  MAP 
Task  Force.  Our  group  also  spon¬ 
sors  a  manufacturing  communica¬ 
tions  workshop  regularly. 

What’s  involved  in  MAP  confor¬ 
mance  testing? 

Typically,  a  vendor  will  bring  a 
product  here,  and  we  connect  it  to 
our  broadband  cabling  system  and 
test  the  product,  one  layer  at  a 
time,  for  conformance  with  MAP. 
Testing  each  layer  may  require  100 
to  250  individual  tests.  We  can’t 
just  plug  a  product  into  the  net¬ 
work,  push  a  button  and  have  ei¬ 
ther  a  pass  or  fail  light  flash. 

Last  winter  many  vendors  were 
releasing  documents  that  claimed 
their  products  had  been  tested  for 
interoperability  with  another 
vendor’s  product  —  then  all  talk 
of  interoperability  stopped.  What 
happened? 

This  activity  has  pretty  much 
stopped.  We  have  shifted  our  test- 


UWe  connect 
it  to  our 
system  and  test 
the  product , 
one  layer  at  a 
time ,  for 
conformance 

with  map.  yy 


ing  focus  from  interoperability 
testing  to  conformance  testing.  The 
vendors  testing  for  interoperability 
were  simply  trying  to  gain  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  product’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  MAP  specification. 

ITI  offers  manufacturing  con¬ 
sulting  services  in  addition  to  its 
staple  testing  fare.  What  are  the 
most  frequent  manufacturing 
questions  you  and  your  cowork¬ 
ers  are  asked  here? 

The  most  common  question  I  am 
asked  by  users  is,  “Do  I  need  MAP; 
is  MAP  the  answer  to  my  prob¬ 
lems?”  We  help  our  clients  review 
the  objectives  of  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  systems. 

We  view  MAP  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  tool  that  can  be  implemented 
to  help  users  integrate  their  fac¬ 
tory  systems.  We  also  are  asked 
such  questions  as,  “How  can  I  mi¬ 
grate  from  what  I  have  today  to 
what  MAP  will  offer  in  future 
years?” 

What  can  users  do  to  under¬ 
stand  such  issues  as  MAP  confor¬ 
mance  testing? 

These  users  must  first  become  edu¬ 
cated  users.  Users  who  are  not  edu¬ 
cated  about  MAP  may  be  taking 
large  risks  by  implementing  MAP 
equipment.  I  strongly  recommend, 
that  these  users  join  the  MAP/TOP 
users  group. 

What  efforts  are  being  made  by 
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ITI  to  make  understanding  MAP 
easier  for  users? 

At  present,  ITI  uses  a  rigorous  test¬ 
ing  procedure  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  a  product  conforms  with  MAP. 
GM  is  the  only  company  that  uses 
identical  procedures.  By  year  end, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  all  our 
testing  capabilities  through  a  Sun 
[Microsystems,  Inc.]  workstation 
for  a  nominal  fee. 

Our  intent  is  eventually  to  have 
all  MAP  users  using  the  same  test 
tools  in  their  research  laboratories 
as  we  have  here. 

How  will  the  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems  (COS)  figure  in 
ITI’s  future  factory  network  test¬ 
ing  plans? 

I  will  be  working  with  COS  to  help 
it  establish  its  MAP  testing  pro¬ 
gram.  ITI  already  has  a  contract  to 
provide  COS  with  test  software 
that  will  enable  it  to  perform  MAP 
2.1  conformance  tests.  I  think  COS 
may  be  thinking  of  waiting  to  per¬ 
form  MAP  conformances  testing  on 


products  compatible  with  [the  yet- 
to-be-announced]  MAP  3.0. 

What  other  factory  systems  ar¬ 
eas  does  ITI  handle? 

We  have  an  entire  group  of  people 
that  work  on  distributed  factory 
software.  Their  function  is  to  work 
through  some  of  the  research  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  distributing 
systems  in  a  single  plant.  We  have 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
many  plant  floor  devices  have  in¬ 
telligence  and  are  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another.  One 
of  the  biggest  challenges  is,  how  do 
you  devise  scheduling  and  control 
algorithms  that  would  work  in  a 
distributed  factory  environment? 

What  areas  does  the  third 
group  in  ITI  deal  with? 

The  third  group  is  working  on  dis¬ 
tributed  degradeable  systems. 
These  are  systems  whose  processes 
reside  on  different  host  computers. 
These  systems  are  degradeable  in 
the  sense  that  such  a  system  could 
still  operate  if  one  or  more  of  the 
network  nodes  were  not  operating. 
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products,  recently  announced  it 
had  signed  a  number  of  value-add¬ 
ed  resellers  to  market  the  compa¬ 
nies’  products  internationally. 

These  companies  include  Net¬ 
work  Solutions  Australia  Pty.  Ltd., 
Australia;  Dataconsyst  S.P.A,  Italy; 
EB  Information  Systems,  Norway; 
Simac  Electronics  b.v.,  Netherlands 
and  Belgium;  and  Information 
Technology  Ltd  and  CHA  Networks 
Ltd.,  both  headquartered  in  the 
UK.  Other  Chipcom  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  include  Bynet  Data  Commu¬ 
nications,  Israel;  XMIT  AG,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Switzerland  and  West 
Germany;  Sytek  LAN  Systems  Ltd., 


Canada;  and  Tecno  T  &  G,  Spain. 

Chipcom  manufactures  a  variety 
of  products  designed  to  operate  on 
broadband  Ethernet  local-area  net¬ 
works.  The  gear  is  reportedly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  IEEE  802.3  local- 
area  network  standard. 

* 

Statistics  hounds  will  want  to 
know  that  3,632  people  attended 
Automach,  a  conference  and  expo¬ 
sition  held  in  Sydney,  Australia,  on 
May  26  through  30. 

The  show  featured  the  first  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Automation  Protocol  ex¬ 
hibit  on  the  continent.  In  1987,  the 
show  will  be  held  in  Sydney  on  July 
7  through  10.  □ 


►  DEC 

Expanded  memory 
paired  with  price  cut 

VAXstation  now  has  5M-byte  memory. 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  has  announced  an 
expanded  5M-byte  memory  and 
price  cut  for  its  color  and  gray¬ 
scale  four-plane  VAXstation  II/ 
GPX  workstations.  Both  VAXsta- 
tions  originally  featured  3M  bytes 
of  memory. 

The  color  four-plane  VAXstation 
II/GPX  is  $25,995,  down  from 
$35,000. 

The  gray-scale  version  is 
$24,995,  down  from  $33,000. 

In  addition,  DEC’S  color  eight- 
plane  model  is  offered  in  an  ex¬ 
pandable  enclosure  for  $39,950,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman. 

The  eight-plane  model  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  minimum  of  5M  bytes  of 
memory. 

DEC  also  introduced  a  worksta¬ 
tion  tablet  option,  which  allows 
freehand  drawings  or  digital  input 
to  be  entered  into  a  VAXstation  II 
workstation. 

Targeted  for  computer-aided  de¬ 


sign  and  manufacturing  (CAD/ 
CAM)  applications,  the  digitizing 
tablet  sends  X  and  Y  coordinates  to 
a  computer  to  indicate  the  position 
of  a  stylus  or  cursor  on  the  tablet’s 
surface.  It  does  so  to  an  accuracy  of 
.005  inches,  the  spokesman  added. 
The  vertically  adjustable  tablet  is 
$995. 

Third  in  DEC’S  trio  of  announce¬ 
ments  was  the  signing  of  an  OEM 
contract  with  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  to  provide  CAD  software  for 
the  VAXstation  II/GPX  worksta¬ 
tion  and  MicroVAX  II  and  VAX 
8000  computers. 

Unigraphics  II  is  McDonnell 
Douglas’  mechanical  CAD  software 
package. 

As  an  OEM,  McDonnell  Douglas 
is  expected  to  make  purchases  to¬ 
taling  $5  million  worth  of  VAXsta- 
tions  during  the  first  year  of  the 
agreement. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  2  Iron 
Way,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754.0 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
Manufacturing  Automation  Proto¬ 
col,  Technical  and  Office  Protocol 
and  related  meetings.  This  data 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Industri¬ 
al  Technology  Institute  (ITI)  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Aug.  26-28 
Ansi  X3S3.4 
Speaker:  J.W.  Conrad 
Location:  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sponsor:  Ansi 

Contact:  J.W.  Conrad 

Conrad  Associates,  Inc.,  (714) 

662-7727 

Aug.  28 
Ansi  X3T5 

Speaker:  Jerald  Foley 
Location:  Washington,  D.C. 
Sponsor:  Ansi 
Contact:  Jerald  Foley 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(313)492-3202 

Aug.  28 

MAP  Programmable  Devices 
Speaker:  John  Tomlinson,  com¬ 
mittee  chair 
Site:  GM  Tech  Center 
Location:  Warren,  Mich. 

Sponsor:  MAP  Task  Force 
Contact:  John  Tomlinson 
General  Motors,  (313)  492-1590 

Sept.  5 

MAP/TOP  Testing  Committee 
Speaker:  Mark  Adler,  committee 
chair 

Sponsor:  MAP  Task  Force 
Contact:  Mark  Adler 
General  Motors,  (313)  575-1585 

Sept.  8 

ISO  TC  97/SC  21/WG  1 
Speaker:  Hubert  Zimmerman, 

committee  chair 
Locaton:  Egham,  UK 
Sponsor:  ISO 

Contact:  Hubert  Zimmerman, 

CNET-PAA/TIM,  Telex  250-317 


Sept.  9,  10 
SMC 

Speaker:  Mary  Ann  Grey,  commit¬ 
tee  chair 

Location:  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sponsor:  Ansi 

Contact:  Mary  Ann  Grey,  IBM, 
(919)  697-7224 

Sept.  9-17 

ISO  TC  97/SC  21/WG  2 
Speaker:  Juergen  Schouenhut, 
committee  chair 
Location:  Egham,  UK 
Sponsor:  ISO 

Contact:  Juergen  Schouenhut, 
Friedrich-Alexander,  Telex  D  629- 
755-TF-E 

Sept.  10-18 

ISO  TC  97/SC  21/  WG  6 
Speaker:  Paul  Bartoli,  committee 
chair 

Location:  Egham,  UK 
Sponsor:  ISO 

Contact:  Paul  Bartoli,  AT&T  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  (201)  949- 
5965 

Sept.  11,  12 
ISO  TC  184/SC  5 
Speaker:  Walter  Kozikowski 
Location:  London 
Sponsor:  ISO 

Contact:  Walter  Kozikowski, 

(202)  457-1983 

Sept.  15,  16 
IAC 

Speaker:  Joseph  Deblasi,  commit¬ 
tee  chair 
Sponsor:  Ansi 

Contact:  Joseph  Deblasi,  IBM, 
(914)  697-7280 

Sept.  15,  16 

MAP/TOP  users  group  meeting 
Site:  University  of  Michigan 
League 

Location:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Sponsor:  Society  of  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Engineers 
Contact:  (313)  271-1500 


►  HEWLETT-PACKARD 

CAD  application  design 
workstation  announced 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  announced  an  interac¬ 
tive-speed  technical  workstation 
designed  for  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  computer-aided  design  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  HP  9000  Model  320SRX  can 
reportedly  render  solid  images 
some  10  to  20  times  faster  than  sim¬ 
ilarly  priced  workstations  because 
of  its  architecture,  custom  very 
large-scale  integration  chips  and 
hardware  and  microcode  capabili¬ 
ties.  HP  designed  graphics-render¬ 
ing  tasks  directly  into  microcode 
and  hardware. 

In  developing  the  320SRX,  the 
goal  was  to  give  design  engineers 
who  are  using  solid  modeling  an  in¬ 
teractive  response  similar  to  what 
they  expect  today  from  wire-frame 


applications. 

The  system  features  1,280-  by 
1,024-pixel  resolution  on  a  60-Hz, 
noninterlaced  display  with  four 
graphics,  or  alpha  overlay,  planes, 
expandable  to  32  planes  of  graph¬ 
ics  memory. 

Model  320SRX  includes  the  HP- 
UX  operating  system,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  in¬ 
terface  definition,  and  the  Starbase 
graphics  library. 

The  Model  320SRX  costs 
$45,800.  Each  additional  eight 
planes  of  memory  costs  $4,000. 

For  more  information,  see  HP’s 
listing  in  the  telephone  directory 
White  Pages,  or  write:  Inquiries 
Manager,  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
1820  Embarcadero  Road,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94303. □ 
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►  INTEGRATION 

CIM-based  system  smooths 
the  flow  of  the  factory 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


ELK  GROVE  VILLAGE, 
Ill.  —  Cimlinc,  Inc.  recently 
announced  a  Computer-In¬ 


tegrated  Manufacturing 
(CIM)  system  aimed  at  inte¬ 
grating  islands  of  automa¬ 
tion  within  a  factory. 

The  Power  CIM  package 
automates  and  integrates 


the  entire  manufacturing 
process,  from  design 
through  production. 

Power  CIM  is  a  two-part 
package  of  modular  work¬ 
station  and  integrated  soft¬ 


ware  applications.  Cimlinc 
claims  the  communications 
links  in  Power  CIM  are  mul¬ 
tivendor-compatible  and 
they  eliminate  networking 
and  integration  barriers. 

The  workstation  commu¬ 
nicates  with  equipment  of 
all  major  computer-aided 
design  and  manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM)  and  factory 
machine  tool  vendors.  Each 
workstation  includes  an  in¬ 
telligent  local-area  network 


controller  subsystem  that 
connects  the  device  to  the 
CIM  information  network. 

The  system  complies 
with  such  standards  as  Eth¬ 
ernet,  Intel  Corp.’s  Multibus 
and  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol.  A 
standard  workstation  in¬ 
cludes  a  19-inch  monitor, 
high  resolution  graphics 
(1,024  by  792  pixels),  a 
minimum  of  4M  bytes  of 
random-access  memory,  at 
least  86M  bytes  of  hard¬ 
disk  storage  and  an  upgrad¬ 
ed  CIM  CAD,  Cimlinc’s  CAD 
software  and  networking 
equipment. 

The  workstation,  which 
uses  AT&T  Unix  operating 
system  Version  4.3,  in¬ 
cludes  a  separate  I/O  68K- 
based  processor  that  im¬ 
proves  data  throughput  in 
the  main  microprocessor  by 
off-loading  communications 
functions.  Using  Motorola, 
Inc.’s  32-bit  68020  micro¬ 
processor,  the  new  work¬ 
station  is  three  to  five  times 
faster  than  Cimlinc’s  previ¬ 
ous  68K-based  system,  the 
vendor  claimed. 

The  Power  CIM  Modular 
Machine  workstation  is  de¬ 
signed  for  office  use;  the 
Machine  Manager  worksta¬ 
tion,  with  identical  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  designed  for  the 
factory.  The  factory  ver¬ 
sion  is  protected  from  in¬ 
dustrial  contaminants  by  a 
sealed  cabinet.  The  enclo¬ 
sure  meets  NEMA-12  speci¬ 
fications. 

Among  the  new  software 
products  are  CIM  SOLID  I,  a 
3-D  modeling  tool;  Intelli¬ 
gent  Documentation,  a  text 
and  graphics  document  sys¬ 
tem  for  preparation;  Ava¬ 
tar,  an  extension  of  CIM 
CAD  that  allows  parametric 
design;  and  CIM  COMM: 
SNA  3270,  which  enables 
the  system  to  communicate 
with  an  IBM  3270  host  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  company  has  up¬ 
graded  several  software 
packages  and  expanded  its 
CIM  Vendor  line  of  custom¬ 
ized  interfaces  for  different 
factory  automation  sys¬ 
tems. 

A  standard  monochrome 
workstation,  including  an 
11 -slot  Multibus  card  cage 
and  floppy  disk,  is  $11,990. 
A  similar  version  with  color 
display  is  $15,990.  CIM 
CAD  is  priced  at  $3,995; 
CIM  COMM:SNA  3270  at 
$12,495;  CIM  Solid  I  at 
$2,995;  CIM  Intelligent  Doc¬ 
umentation  at  $3,995;  and 
Avatar  at  $2,495.  CIM  ven¬ 
dor  prices  vary. 

Cimlinc,  formerly  Cad- 
linc,  was  able  to  lower  the 
cost  of  a  workstation-plus- 
software  system  from 
$50,000  to  $16,000  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of 
boards,  redesigning  the  sys¬ 
tem  packaging  and  increas¬ 
ing  production  volume. □ 


Connectivity. . .  Compatibility 


Why  all 

the  Fuss? 


Renex  Corporation 
has  been 

solving  equipment 
connectivity 
problems  for  more 
than  a  decade. 


In  ways  other  companies 
haven’t  even  dreamed. 

Inexpensive  . . .  open 
ended  . . .  upwardly 
compatible. 

We  remain  in  the  lead — 
and  we  have  been  consis¬ 
tently  profitable  since  our 
inception.  We  plan  to  stay 
that  way  by  giving  custom¬ 
ers  what  they  need. 

Competitors  come  and 
go,  and  so  do  their  products. 
With  Renex  you  won’t  get 
stuck  with  just  a  bunch  of 
PC  boards  or  boxes.  You’ll 
get  the  kind  of  continuing 
support  you  want. 

We  provide  a  total  line 
of  protocol  conversion  prod¬ 
ucts  to  interface  your  ASCII 
equipment  with  IBM.  All 
the  way  from  coax  or  twin- 
ax  connections  .  .  .  through 
a  series  of  protocol  convert¬ 
ers  ...  to  Renex’s  TMS-one 
asynchronous  communica¬ 
tions  controllers. 

A  full  range  of  compati¬ 
bility  is  yours  for  anywhere 


between  one  and  32  ports, 
in  prices  ranging  from  $600 
to  about  $13,000. 

So  whatever  your 
equipment  needs,  Renex — 
and  only  Renex — has  the 
answer  for  you.  The  right 
answer.  Renex — we’re  still 
the  one! 

And  that’s  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about.  Call  Renex 
today  at  1-800-345-4334 
for  the  total  solution  to 
your  connectivity  and 
compatibility  needs. 


Any  Way  You 
Wanl  to 
Connect  an 
IBM  CPU  to  You 
Call  Renex  . .  . 
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Renex  Corporation 
1513  Davis  Ford  Road 
Woodbridge,  VA  22192 
(703)  491-3300 
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44  More  than  $7  billion  was  spent  in  1985  on  U.S. 
private  telecommunications  networks.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $40  billion  will  be  spent  in  1995. 

based  on  the  study, 
“Evolving  Market  Opportunities  in  Network 

Management” 

International  Research  Development 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE 

Service  contracts  are 
a  wise  way  to  go 

Function,  not  price,  should  be  the  first  priority . 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


Users  say  a  monthly  service  con¬ 
tract  with  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  can  protect  us¬ 
ers  from  unexpected  major  repair 
bills  and  may  lead  to  better  service. 

A  maintenance  and  equipment 
contract  is  particularly  important 
on  big  ticket  items  such  as  private 
branch  exchanges. 

In  such  cases,  anticipated  ser¬ 
vice  costs  are  easier  to  work  into  a 


yearly  communications  budget. 

“A  problem  with  a  large  piece  of 
equipment  could  have  major  rami¬ 
fications  if  you  have  no  service 
contract,”  said  Neil  Carrell,  net¬ 
work  control  manager  at  First  In¬ 
terstate  Bancorp  in  Seattle. 

Peter  Farber,  director  of  techni¬ 
cal  support  and  communications  at 
Saga  Corp.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
agreed  that  at  the  very  least,  a  ser¬ 
vice  contract  allows  users  to  spread 
repair  costs  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  “You  are  paying  money  out 


every  month,”  Farber  said.  “But 
you  are  not  going  to  get  hit  with  a 
big  bill.” 

Farber  said  his  company  has 
tried  to  eliminate  service  contracts 
on  computer  terminals.  But  the 
move  did  not  save  Saga  money  on 
repair  and  service  charges,  so  the 
company  has  again  turned  to 
monthly  contracts  to  meet  its  ser¬ 
vice  needs. 

Large  users  with  in-house  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  can  cut  back  on 
service  contracts,  according  to 
John  Smith,  manager  of  corporate 
communications  at  Zenith  Electron¬ 
ics  Corp. 

At  Zenith’s  Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters,  staffers  perform  much  of  the 
company’s  maintenance  and  ser¬ 
vice  tasks.  However,  at  some  loca¬ 
tions,  the  staff  lacks  the  expertise 
to  take  on  some  maintenance  and 
service  responsibilites.  In  those 
places,  regular  service  contracts 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  prompt 
and  reliable  service. 

Smith  said  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  manufacturer  to  service  and  re¬ 
pair  some  complicated  and  vital 
pieces  of  equipment.  “We’re  gener¬ 
alists,  not  specialists,”  Smith  said. 
Smith  has  a  service  contract  with 
Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  to  cover  ma¬ 
jor  sevice  and  repair  problems  for 
the  PBX. 

Ron  Orazine,  senior  consultant  at 
Network  System  Design  Corp.,  a 
Waltham,  Mass. -based  consulting 
firm,  said  function,  not  price, 
should  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  when  it  comes  to  arrang¬ 
ing  service  contracts.  Users  should 
also  research  a  product’s  track  rec¬ 
ord  for  reliability  to  evaluate  its 
service  needs  better,  he  said. 

Users  should  fully  understand 
the  terms  of  any  service  agreement, 
according  to  Orazine.  Key  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  are  whether  the  user 
will  be  billed  for  the  time  that  ser¬ 
vice  personnel  spend  traveling  to 
and  from  the  job.  Also  important  is 
whether  the  service  crew  regularly 
brings  tools  to  begin  working  on  a 
problem  immediately.  Orazine  said 
a  manufacturer  or  dealer’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  enter  into  a  clearly  defined 
agreement  with  reasonable  re¬ 
sponse  time  is  one  tip-off  that  the 
equipment  or  service  staff  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  a  poor  reliability  track  re¬ 
cord.  □ 


PEOPLE 


Linda  Gargiulo  was  named  com¬ 
munications  manager  for  the  Grand 
Union  Co.  She  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  implementation  of 
voice  and  data  communications  for 
all  company  locations.  Gargiulo 
was  most  recently  communications 
specialist  for  CIT  Financial  Corp. 

Robert  Peiser  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  for  ALC  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  its  subsidiary, 
Allnet  Communications  Services, 
Inc. 

Peiser  was  most  recently  senior 
vice-president  of  finance  and  chief 
financial  officer  at  Trans  World 
Airlines. 

Robert  Sternberg  has  been 
named  chief  operating  officer  at 
TRT  Telecommunications  Corp. 
Sternberg  was  most  recently  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sidereal  Corp.  Also  at  TRT, 
Richard  Kozak  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer. 

Argo  Communications  Corp.’s 
Jose  Zevallos  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  information  systems.  Ze¬ 
vallos  was  most  recently  Argo’s 
manager  of  information  systems. 

Malcolm  Welch  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  DASA  Corp. 
Welch  was  most  recently  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  advanced  planning  and 
technology  at  Bunker  Ramo  Corp. 

Robert  Everett  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Everett  recently 
retired  as  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  the  Mitre  Corp. 

Tandem  Computers,  Inc.’s  board 
of  directors  has  elected  Walter 
Wriston.  Wriston  retired  in  1984 
from  Citicorp.,  where  he  was  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Pierre  Suard  was  appointed 
chairman  of  Compagnie  Generale 
d’Electricite  in  Paris.  Suard  was 
most  recently  vice-chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Alcatel. 


Wanted: 

If  you  are  a  recently  promoted 
communications  manager,  or  if 
a  member  of  your  technical  staff 
has  changed  positions  within  the 
communications  department, 
Network  World  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Please  send  your 
name,  new  title  and  information 
describing  your  present  and  for¬ 
mer  position  to  Network  World, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 


MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Making  techies  talk 


The  success  of  any  new  com¬ 
munications  project  does  not 
wholly  depend  on  a  communica¬ 
tions  manager’s  technical  ability. 
It  also  depends  on  the  manager’s 
ability  to  communicate  verbally 
with  end  users  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  before,  during  and  after 
the  project’s  implementation. 

“People  skills”  are  a  must  for 
communications  managers.  In  the 
past,  technical  employees  had  lit¬ 
tle  contact  with  end  users.  But 
those  employees  now  have  termi¬ 
nals  and  personal  computers  and 
are  often  required  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  with  other  departments. 

The  corporate  technical  team 
must  be  a  source  of  knowledge 
and  guidance  for  those  end  users. 

John  Ouellette,  of  Arnoudse  & 
Ouellette  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H. -based  management 
consulting  firm,  suggests  that  the 
technical  team  must  be  prepared 
to  work  harder  these  days.  In 
light  of  their  increasing  contact 
with  end  users,  he  says  technical 
staff  members  and  managers 
should  develop  a  mission  state¬ 
ment  and  define  the  roles  they 
will  play  within  their  companies. 

Arnoudse  &  Ouellette  points 
out  that  data  processing  projects 
may  get  into  trouble  for  reasons 
other  than  the  technical  people 
doing  a  poor  job  designing  net¬ 
work  tools,  or  because  end  users 
fail  to  define  their  information 


requirements. 

Problems,  the  firm  maintains, 
arise  when  neither  group  pays 
sufficient  attention  to  the  process 
of  building  and  maintaining  a 
high-performance  technical 
staff/end  user  project  team. 

The  user  and  the  technical 
staff  member  should  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  solve  technology-related 
problems,  Ouellette  says.  The 
team  approach  helps  end  users 
understand  why  the  chosen  solu¬ 
tion  is  deemed  best,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  some  stake 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

“This  gives  the  user  some  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  problem’s  solution,” 
he  adds. 

To  improve  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  technical  staff  and  the 
end-user  community,  Ouellette 
suggests  placing  technical  staff 
members  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  for  a  day  to  work  with 
those  groups  and  learn  their  func¬ 
tion. 

“This  helps  build  trust,”  he 
says.  “Also,  if  people  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  your  function, 
they  will  be  able  to  go  to  you  for 
information.” 

In  addition,  Ouellette  suggests 
that  managers  who  are  building 
their  information  center  staffs 
should  choose  individuals 
equipped  with  social  skills  and 
those  who  demonstrate  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  listen. 
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etwork  Services.  A  flexible, 
technologically  advanced  family  of  digital 
transmission  services  developed  by  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Companies  to  optimally  match 
user  needs  to  highly- efficient,  cost-effective 
voice  and  data  transmission  services. 

From  basic  voice  circuits  to  our 
packet-switched  Public  Data  Network  to 
Central  Office  LANs  to  Digital  Connect 
Service  to  the  fiber-optic  technology  of 
our  High  Capacity  Lightwave  Service, 
Network  Services  offer  custom  trans¬ 
mission  solutions  at  speeds  ranging  from 
300  bps  to  over  500  megabits.  On  a  point- 
to-point,  multi-point  or  switched  basis. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Network 
Services  arm  today’s  businesses  with 
building  blocks  with  which  they  can  tap 
the  opportunities  and  limitless  potential 
that  lie  in  the  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  to  come:  ISDN.  Where  integrated 
information— voice,  data  and  video— will 
be  free  to  move  at  will.  At  any  speed. 

At  any  time. 

Backed  by  the  resources  and 
network  expertise  of  the  Bell  Atlantic 
Companies,  we’re  in  a  unique  position  to 
deliver  customized  network  solutions  of 
unparalleled  value  to  the  business-user. 

By  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of 
services  and  unmatched  experience,  we 
can  provide  expert  consultation  as  well  as 
system  design  and  implementation  to 
ensure  your  system  meets  your  require¬ 
ments  exactly. 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services, 
together  with  our  continuing  investment 
in  the  latest  technologies,  will  expand  your 
ability  to  use  communications  as  an 
advanced  tool  for  business  growth. 
Responding  to  today’s  needs.  And  tomor¬ 
row’s  opportunities. 

Tb  find  out  how  you  can  build 
your  communications  with  Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Services,  call  toll-free  1 800 
843-2255,  Extension  8.  Or  contact  your 
Account  Executive. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bel  Atlantic™  Companies 

We  make  technology  work  for  you.™ 


If  you’re  one  of  the  20,532  people 
who  have  recently  requested 
subscriptions  to  Network  World. . . 
please  be  patient! 
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Coming  next  week: 

►Wang  VS  to  link  with  Macintosh 
►TI  Explorer  artificial  intelligence 
system  tied  to  IBM  and  DEC 
►MVS  connection  to  TCP/IP 


►  RACAL-MILGO 

Firm  adds  to 
modem  line 

Unit  offers  speeds  up  to  1 4. 4K  bit/sec 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SUNRISE,  Fla.  —  Racal-Milgo, 
Inc.  recently  added  a  Trellis-coded 
Modulation  modem  to  its  Omni¬ 
mode  line. 

The  firm  introduced  a  CCITT 
V. 33-compatible  synchronous  mo¬ 
dem  operating  in  full-  or  half-du¬ 


plex  at  speeds  up  to  14. 4K  bit/sec. 

The  Omnimode  V33’s  front  panel 
displays  selected  modem  speed, 
port  configurations,  transmit  level 
and  diagnostic  information.  A  cen¬ 
tral  site  unit  equipped  with  a  Re¬ 
mote  Modem  Control  option  can  be 
used  to  monitor,  configure  and  test 
all  units  in  a  modem  network. 

The  device  also  includes  several 


testing  and  diagnostic  features  that 
can  be  programmed  from  the  front 
panel.  Local,  remote  and  end-to-end 
tests  include  error  detection  tests, 
poll  tests,  test-tone  generation  and 
loop-back  tests  meeting  the  CCITT 
V.54  standard  as  well  as  analog  and 
digital  loop-back  tests. 

The  unit’s  eye  pattern  generator 
will  also  visually  display  telephone 
line  characteristics  on  the  front 
panel. 

An  optional  Line  Quality  Analy¬ 
sis  feature  operating  on  Omnimode 
V33  modems  connected  to  Racal- 
Milgo’s  CMS  network  management 
system  performs  telephone  line 
tests  that  reportedly  conform  to 
published  requirements. 

The  Omnimode  V33’s  modem 
sharing  option  supports  multiple 
access  to  a  single  phone  line  for  up 
to  four  attached  devices  for  either 
fan-in  or  fan-out  operations. 

The  unit  also  includes  diagnostic 
and  management  control  functions 
that  can  be  programmed  from  a 
touch  sensitive  front  panel. 

Racal-Milgo  is  offering  what  it 
calls  a  V. 33-compatible  Multiport 
(MP6)  option  for  the  Omnimode 
V33.  The  integral  MP6  feature 
turns  the  Omnimode  V33  into  a  six- 
port,  time-division  multiplexer  that 
supports  varying  speeds  for  each 
port. 

Selectable  speeds  supported  by 
the  MP6  option  include  2,400  bit/ 
sec,  4.8K  bit/sec,  9.6K  bit/sec,  12K 


bit/sec  and  14. 4K  bit/sec. 

The  MP6  option  also  supports 
multidrop  tail  circuits  through  its 
control  signal  simulation  that  lets 
each  port  operate  in  a  switched  car¬ 
rier  mode. 

Available  in  October,  the  basic 
Omnimode  V33  unit  will  cost 
$5,925.  The  Remote  Modem  Control 
option  is  priced  at  $1,000.  The  Line 
Quality  Analysis  option  costs  $300. 
The  modem  sharing  option  is  $350 
and  the  MP6  option  is  $1,200.  □ 
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DATA  TRANSMISSION 

Fiber-optic 
modem  out 

2.2-mile  capacity. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


RICHARDSON,  Texas  —  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.’s  Optoelectronics  Divi¬ 
sion  introduced  a  fiber-optic  mo¬ 
dem  designed  to  operate  over 
distances  of  up  to  2.2  miles. 

The  HFM5210  modem  operates 
in  full-duplex  mode  and  transmits 
asynchronously  at  speeds  of  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec. 

It  is  a  sequel  to  the  company’s 
HFM5200. 

The  HFM5210  can  be  used  only 
for  data  and  supports  three  wires, 
a  Honeywell  spokesman  said.  The 
unit  is  plug-  compatible  with  most 
four-  and  nine-wire  serial  RS-232 
devices  and  is  powered  through  an 
RS-232,  25-pin  connector. 

The  HFM5210  is  designed  to  link 
asynchronous  terminals  or  person¬ 
al  computers  to  either  distributed 
communications  controllers  or  host 
computer  systems. 

The  device  has  an  RS-232  con¬ 
nector  on  the  data  side. 

On  the  transmission  side,  Hon¬ 
eywell  provides  one  of  two  connec¬ 
tors.  One  is  an  AMP  Products  Corp. 
active  device-mount/single-fiber 
resilient  ferrule  connector.  The 
other  is  an  SMA905/906  fiber-cable 
connector. 

Electronic  data  signals  enter  the 
device  and  are  converted  to  light 
sources. 

A  light-emitting  diode  transmits 
the  data  over  the  fiber-optic  cable 
to  the  terminating  modem,  which 
reconverts  the  light  signal  to  elec¬ 
tronic  signals. 

The  modem  has  no  self-test  or  di¬ 
agnostic  features. 

The  company  is  working  on  fi¬ 
ber-optic  modems  that  will  support 
RS-449  and  RS-422  devices  and  is 
also  planning  a  fiber-optic  modem 
operating  with  T-l,  voice-grade 
quality  and  speed. 

The  HFM5210  lists  for  $96.10.0 


Micro-to-mainframe  package 

Barr  Systems,  Inc.  introduced 
a  micro-to-mainframe  communi¬ 
cations  package  supporting  file 
transfer  between  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  Control  Data 
Corp.,  Cray  Research,  Inc.  and 
IBM  hosts  supporting  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Automatic  Spooling  Program 
multileaving  protocol. 

The  Barr/Hasp  86  consists  of  a 
half-size  personal  computer  ex¬ 
pansion  board  and  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications  soft¬ 
ware.  The  expansion  board 
includes  an  autodial  modem  that 
operates  at  speeds  of  19.2K  bit/ 
sec  on  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
and  56K  bit/sec  on  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT.  It  provides 
protocol  conversions  and  report¬ 
edly  can  be  used  in  local-area  net¬ 
work  environments.  The  package 
reportedly  supports  filing  print¬ 
outs  and  plot  files  received  from 
the  host  to  a  local  disk  while  files 
are  concurrently  being  sent  from 
the  personal  computer  to  the 
host. 

The  package  lists  for  $890. 

Barr  Systems,  Inc.,  2830 
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227-7797. 


Relay  upgrades 

VM  Personal  Computing,  Inc. 

released  upgrades  of  its  Relay 
Gold  communications  package 
and  its  Relay /VM  and  Relay/ 
TSO  file  transfer  packages. 

The  firm  also  unveiled  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer-to-personal  com¬ 
puter  communications  package 
called  Relay  Silver. 

Relay  Gold  Release  2.0  sup¬ 
ports  Digital  Communications  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.’s  Irma  3278  and 
3279,  IBM’s  3278  and  3279  and 
Forte  Communications,  Inc.’s  PJ 
terminal  emulation  expansion 
boards  for  personal  computers 
from  IBM,  Data  General  Corp., 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co. 

Relay /VM  Release  2.2  and  Re¬ 
lay /TSO  Release  2.2  run  on  IBM 
mainframes  and  support  the  en¬ 
hancements  made  to  Relay  Gold. 
Both  packages  transfer  files  from 
the  mainframe  to  Relay  Gold- 


equipped  personal  computers 
connected  to  an  emulation  board 
or  protocol  converter. 

Relay /VM  runs  under  the  VM/ 
SP  operating  system;  Relay/TSO 
runs  under  the  VMS/TSO  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

The  Relay  Silver  package  re¬ 
portedly  yields  Relay  Gold-type 
functions  for  communications  be¬ 
tween  personal  computers.  The 
package  supports  the  Xmodem, 
Kermit  and  Relay  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  and  modems  made 
by  AT&T  Information  Systems, 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc.,  Racal-Vadic,  Inc.  and  others. 

Relay  Gold  Release  2.0  lists  for 
$250.  Users  who  purchased  Relay 
Gold  Release  1.0  after  June  9  can 
upgrade  without  charge;  those 
who  purchased  it  before  June  9 
can  upgrade  for  $40. 

Relay /VM  Release  2.2  lists  for 
$5,000.  Relay/TSO  Release  2.2 
lists  for  $7,500.  Relay  Silver  will 
cost  $150  and  will  be  available  in 
September. 

VM  Personal  Computing,  Inc., 
41  Kenosia  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
06810. 


$$$  speak  louder  than  words 


“The  speech  synthesis  market  is  not  large 
in  sales  —  only  about  $10  million  to  $15 
million  per  year  right  now.  But  there  is  a 
bright  side:  We  easily  see  sales  doubling 
annually  through  the  remainder  of  the 
decade.”  So  says  William  Spain,  research 
associate  for  Probe  Research,  Inc.  in 
Morristown,  N.J.,  a  firm  that  has  just 
completed  the  most  extensive  study  to  date  of 
the  voice  technology  marketplace. 
Unfortunately,  Spain’s  forecast  has  a  familiar 
ring  to  it,  one  that  has  echoed  many  times 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Speech  synthesis  is  a  process  in  which  a 
computer  chooses  requested  data  from  a  pool 
of  information,  converts  it  into  text  and  then 
recites  it  verbatim  to  a  user  on  the  other  end 
of  a  telephone  line  or  a  speaker.  Speech 
synthesis  has  been  a  laggard  communications 
technology  on  the  verge  of  heady  and 
unstoppable  success  for  so  long  that  it’s  grown 
old  while  still  trying  to  become  the  new  kid  on 
the  high-tech  block. 

The  following  are  just  a  few  of  the 
applications  that  proponents  for  speech 
synthesis  continue  to  claim  are  just  around  the 
corner: 

■  New  structure  for  electronic  mail  in  which 
the  speech  synthesizer  reads  internal  mail  to 
employees  calling  in  from  the  road  or 
corporate  outposts. 

■  Inventory  status  and  control  that  allows  the 
computer,  responding  to  requests,  to  provide  a 
verbal  report  of  incoming  and  outgoing  stock. 

■  Order  entry  and  banking  by  telephone  that 

Rothfeder  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Wyckoff  N.J. 


uses  a  synthesized  voice  to  prompt  a  person  to 
input  commands  through  a  push-button  phone. 
It  then  reads  back  a  record  of  transactions  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  But  analysts  such  as 
Spain  and  William  Creitz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Voicenews,  the  leading  insider  newsletter 
covering  voice  recognition,  voice  synthesis  and 
voice  mail,  disagree. 

According  to  Spain  and  Creitz,  speech 
synthesis  may  indeed  be  ready  to  emerge  as  a 
more  common  and  essential  ingredient  in  many 
corporate  communications  systems.  On  close 
inspection,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  time  they  may  be  right. 

For  example,  some  major  companies  that 
have  grown  wealthy  by  accurately  riding  the 
crest  of  technology  breakthroughs  are  turning 
their  attention  to  speech  synthesis  and 
incorporating  it  in  new  products.  The 
following  are  some  of  those  firms  and  their 
products: 

■  AT&T’s  messaging  peripheral,  Speak  To  Me, 
attaches  to  AT&T’s  digital  private  branch 
exchange  Systems  75  and  85  and  relies  on 
speech  synthesis  with  its  ambitious  order- 
entry  and  data  retrieval  system,  Conversant  I. 

■  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  has  incorporated 
computer  speech  in  its  Tl-Speech  voice 
technology  product  and  is  marketing  it  as  a 
low-cost,  high-return  E-mail,  dispatch  and 
order-entry  system. 

■  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  which  pioneered 
speech  synthesis  with  its  product  known  as 
Dectalk,  says  that  a  recent  upturn  in  sales  for 
its  speech  synthesizer  is  the  prime  reason  that 
it  has  increased  its  voice  technology  line  to 
include  a  new  Dectalk  board  for  system 
integrators  and  an  eight-line  Dectalk  unit. 


■  IBM,  in  an  effort  to  goad  developers  into 
making  the  Personal  Computer  and  other  IBM 
computers  the  standard  for  all  types  of  voice 
technology  efforts,  has  released  a  speech 
synthesizer,  Augmented  Phone  Services  (Aug) 
for  the  hearing  and  speech  impaired.  Aug 
verbally  relays  to  callers  the  words  a  user 
types  into  his  computer. 

The  entrance  of  these  firms  into  the  slow- 
moving  speech  synthesis  marketplace  has 
spurred  a  sudden  increase  in  its  acceptance 
among  larger  communications  technology 
users.  For  example,  Citicorp  in  New  York,  the 
Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  San 
Francisco  and  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
designers  of  diesel  parts,  have  all  recently 
installed  speech  synthesis  and  voice 
technology  systems  for  E-mail  and  data  base 
information  retrieval. 

Still,  despite  these  gains,  vendors  of  voice 
mail  —  the  main  competitor  to  speech 
synthesis  in  electronic  messaging  —  are 
resisting  the  integration  of  speech  synthesis 
into  their  systems.  Sales  of  voice  mail  units, 
which  store  actual  audible  messages  for  later 
retrieval  by  transmission  recepients,  are 
thriving. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Marketing  Programs  and  Services  Group  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  voice  mail  sales  were  up  to 
$200  million  in  1985  and  are  expected  to  grow 
to  $550  million  by  1990.  Because  voice  mail  is 
doing  so  well  right  now,  most  voice  mail 
manufacturers,  including  Rolm  Corp.  in  New 
York  and  VMX,  Inc.  in  Dallas,  say  that  they’ll 
wait  for  speech  synthesis  to  become  a  vital 

See  Speech  page  28 
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MARK  WINTHER 


Whither  videotex? 


Since  the  1970s,  videotex  has 
been  heralded  as  the  medium  that 
will  allow  millions  to  shop  and 
bank  electronically  and  call  up 
computerized  data  bases  inexpen¬ 
sively  from  their  homes  and  of¬ 
fices. 

Conceived  along  the  lines  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  publishing,  these  sys¬ 
tems  were  to  be  supported  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  would  find  their 
color  and  graphics  capabilities  eco¬ 
nomically  attractive  as  a  means  of 
displaying  logos  and  pictures  of 
their  products.  The  advantage  to 
advertisers  of  videotex  over  the 
conventional  mass  media  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  targeted  audiences. 
The  major  participants  are  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  who  view  videotex 
as  an  electronic  extension  of  their 
paper-based  products. 

However,  consumers  proved  un- 

Winther  is  director  of  new  com¬ 
munications  services  at  Link  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.  in  New  York. 


willing  to  spend  $600  and  more  for 
the  special  terminals  needed  to  dis¬ 
play  the  colorful  graphics.  In  the 
meantime,  personal  computers  be¬ 
gan  to  proliferate  in  the  home,  and 
the  most  successful  videotex  ser¬ 
vice  providers  turned  out  to  be  As¬ 
cii  text-only  offerings,  which  are 
simply  on-line  data  base  services. 
Today,  the  biggest  single  videotex 
system  operation  in  the  U.S.  is 
CompuServe,  Inc.,  the  Columbus, 
Ohio-based  subsidiary  of  H&R 
Block,  Inc.,  with  some  280,000  us¬ 
ers. 

In  its  early  years,  videotex  was 
viewed  as  a  color  graphics  service. 
However,  it  is  increasingly  seen  as 
being  able  to  provide  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  in  Ascii  text  format  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  shift  has  made  the 
battle  that  raged  around  the  color 
graphics  systems  moot.  In  addition 
to  Ascii,  there  are  several  other  vi¬ 
deotex  standards  environments, 
most  of  them  aligned  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  country.  They  include  North 


American  Presentation  Level  Pro¬ 
tocol  Syntax,  which  has  failed  to 
succeed  in  the  U.S.;  Prestel  in  the 
UK;  Bildschirmtext  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny;  Teletel  in  France;  and  Captain 
in  Japan. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  final  nails  were 
driven  in  the  coffin  of  classic  color- 
and-graphics  consumer  videotex 
with  the  recent  demise  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Software  Co.’s  Viewtron  in 
Miami,  Times-Mirror  Videotex  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.’s  Gateway  in  Southern 
California  and  Keycom  in  Chicago, 
owned  by  Centel  Corp. 

At  the  end  of  1985,  there  were 
488,000  consumer  videotex  sub¬ 
scribers  generating  a  total  revenue 
of  $75  million;  Link  Resources 
Corp.  forecasts  that  this  will  rise  to 
1.9  million  subscribers  generating 
$169  million  by  1990.  As  these  fig¬ 
ures  indicate,  there  will  not  be  a 
breakthrough  into  a  mass  market 
for  consumer  videotex. 

This  prediction  is  based  on  two 
primary  assumptions:  the  down¬ 


turn  in  sales  of  personal  computers 
into  the  home,  and  the  growing  evi¬ 
dence  that  systems  operators  will 
have  a  much  harder  time  than  was 
anticipated  in  breaking  into  the 
market  for  the  noncomputer  hob¬ 
byist  household.  Also,  home  bank¬ 
ing  services  are  no  longer  seen  as 
the  means  of  attracting  personal 
computer  owners  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  predisposed  to  sub¬ 
scribing  to  videotex. 

Promising  markets 

A  still  promising  niche  in  the 
consumer  market  are  the  2,000- 
plus  grass-roots  bulletin  boards. 
These  minivideotex  services  run  on 
microcomputers  and  average  about 
300  calls  per  month.  Assuming  an 
average  of  100  users  per  bulletin 
board  —  some  systems  have  500 
separate  callers  per  year  —  the 
“underground”  videotex  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  hovers  around 
200,000  subscribers. 

While  the  consumer  market  has 
been  the  recipient  of  most  of  the  vi¬ 
deotex  attention,  there  are  two  oth¬ 
er  markets  for  videotex  systems: 
corporate  videotex  and  public  ac¬ 
cess  systems. 
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Opinions 


OFFICE  AUTOMATION 


MICHAEL  DURR 

OA  conquers 
a  key  phobia 


Corporate  videotex  is  used  by 
corporations  or  institutions  for  in¬ 
ternal  use  or  for  interactions  with 
customers  or  suppliers.  Corporate 
videotex  vendors  in  the  U.S.  came 
from  the  computer  industry  —  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.,  IBM,  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.,  Sperry  Corp.  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Typically,  their  products  are 
integrated  videotex  systems  in 
which  videotex  software  is  sold  to 
customers  who  already  have  CPUs 
and  terminals  and  wish  to  use  their 
existing  hardware  for  videotex  ap¬ 
plications. 

Although  it  is  argued  that  corpo¬ 
rate  videotex  offers  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics  —  namely  ease  of  use 
and  data  base  dynamism  —  it  is 
likely  that  videotex  will  disappear 
as  a  distinct  corporate  information 
exchange  system.  It  will  probably 
be  swallowed  by  MIS,  data  process¬ 
ing  and  office  automation.  Indeed, 
DEC  is  positioning  corporate  video¬ 
tex  beyond  generic  electronic  book¬ 
shelf  applications  toward  those 
that  specifically  address  depart¬ 
mental  needs  in  the  office,  on  the 
shop  floor,  in  sales  and  marketing 
departments  and  in  corporate  com¬ 
munications. 


Videotex  has  suffered  due  to  the 
unfortunate  tendency  for  it  to  be 
pigeonholed  as  a  narrow,  graphics- 
oriented,  stand-alone  technology 
with  little  direct  relationship  to  the 
world  around  it.  What  is  important 
is  that  applications  plus  technology 
drive  usage.  Users  must  assess 
their  application  and  then  match  it 
with  the  proper  technology. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
for  example,  bought  DEC’S  VAX 
VTX  videotex  software  for  a  so¬ 
phisticated  executive  information 
system.  While  it  is  a  relatively  effi¬ 
cient  consumer  of  VAX  resources, 
the  VAX  VTX  system  was  never  im¬ 
plemented  because  customized  in¬ 
terfaces  had  to  be  written  for  each 
gateway.  Instead,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  implemented  its  execu¬ 
tive  information  system  on  the  cus¬ 
tomizable  user-friendly  interfaces 
offered  by  DEC’S  All-In-1  office 
automation  software.  This  allowed 
them  to  create  a  flexible,  menu- 
driven,  page-oriented  data  base  for 
end  users. 

Public  access  videotex,  which 
first  generated  interest  in  1983  and 
1984,  is  a  growing  market.  Until  re 
See  Videotex  page  28 


Office  automation  (OA)  is  a 
concept  that  eludes  precise  defi¬ 
nition.  Users  know  it’s  good. 

They  just  don’t  know  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Several  software  developers 
have  built  products  around  their 
unique  visions  of  OA,  which  can 
be  defined  as  a  scheme  that  al¬ 
lows  computers  and  related  sys¬ 
tems  to  handle  jobs  that  would 
otherwise  be  done  manually.  A 
word  processor  is  one  example  of 
an  OA  product. 

If  users  are  able  to  create  doc¬ 
uments  with  their  word  proces¬ 
sors  and  send  them  directly  to 
somebody  else’s  personal  com¬ 
puter  via  a  network,  they  then 
automated  yet  another  job.  This 
bit  of  OA  can  be  called  “docu¬ 
ment  delivery.” 

Users  might  be  able  to  take 
the  same  document  and  route  it 
to  many  people.  Those  people 
could  then  return  comments  elec¬ 
tronically  from  their  personal 
computers.  These  functions  are 
basic  electronic  mail  capabilities. 
The  goal  of  each  one  of  these  OA 
functions  is  increased  productiv¬ 
ity.  The  ideal  is  to  automate  as 
many  jobs  as  possible  for  opti¬ 
mum  productivity. 

But  automating  lots  of  individ¬ 
ual  jobs  often  creates  its  own  set 
of  problems.  Users  work  in  one 
application  environment  with  its 
own  set  of  rules  and  syntax.  To 
perform  a  different  job,  they 
then  exit  and  enter  another  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  so  on.  They  are 
wasting  time  exiting  one  applica¬ 
tion  and  loading  another,  trying 
to  remember  each  application’s 
commands  and,  perhaps  worst, 
trying  to  move  information  from 
one  environment  to  a  new  and 
often  incompatible  environment. 

As  these  problems  became 
well-known,  most  users  stopped 
referring  to  individual  applica¬ 
tions  as  OA.  The  term  began  to 
be  applied  to  packages  that  inte¬ 
grate  individual  applications. 

Some  integrated  packages  con¬ 
tain  several  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  a  word  processor,  spread¬ 
sheet  and  data  base  manager. 
These  packages  can  be  loaded  on 
a  hard  disk,  except  for  the  key- 
disk,  and  can  share  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  data  files. 

From  an  OA  viewpoint,  the 
best  product  in  this  category  is 

Durr  is  public  relations  man¬ 
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probably  Innovative  Software, 
Inc.’s  Smart.  Smart  not  only  has 
hard-disk  loading  and  file-shar¬ 
ing  capabilities,  it  can  also  sup¬ 
port  a  multiuser  environment. 

The  package  follows  the  DOS 
network  primitives,  providing 
support  for  standard  file  locking. 
Smart’s  data  base  manager  sup¬ 
ports  record  locking,  enabling 
many  people  to  use  a  Smart  data 
base  management  system  appli¬ 
cation  simultaneously.  And 
Smart  doesn’t  use  a  key  disk;  the 
whole  package  resides  on  the 
hard  disk. 

Another  OA  alternative's 
Desqview,  a  software  integrator 
from  Quarterdeck  Office  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  An  integrator  permits 
users  to  load  two  or  more  indi¬ 
vidual  software  applications  si¬ 
multaneously.  It  allows  easy 
movement  between  applications 
and  lets  users  import  and  export 
data  from  one  application  to  an¬ 
other.  Desqview  also  runs  on 
DOS-compatible  networks. 

The  newest  group  of  OA  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  office  organization 
tool.  Users  can  use  these  tools  as 
their  principal  automation  soft¬ 
ware  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
integrated  packages  and  an  inte¬ 
grator.  Office  organization  soft¬ 
ware  includes  an  E-mail  program 
and  usually  one  or  more  related 
programs. 

If  wide-area  networking  is 
part  of  the  business,  The  Coordi¬ 
nator  from  Action  Technologies, 
Inc.  is  a  good  choice  as  an  orga¬ 
nizational  communications  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Coordinator  is  funda¬ 
mentally  an  E-mail  package, 
allowing  users  to  send  messages 
and  documents  to  other  personal 
computer  users. 

A  mailbox  is  set  up  at  a  host 
site.  People  then  check  the  host 
periodically  to  see  if  they  have 
any  mail.  The  host  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  via  a  local-area  network 
or  through  a  modem  and  tele¬ 
phone  line  from  a  remote  loca¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  company 
might  have  a  local  net  with  two 
mailboxes.  To  send  a  message  to 
someone  in  the  office,  a  user 
would  use  the  local  mailbox.  A 
message  to  someone  at  the  re¬ 
mote  site  would  be  sent  to  the 
other  mailbox. 

The  Coordinator  lets  users 
communicate  with  other  systems 
by  linking  to  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  MCI  Mail.  Users  can 
send  and  receive  messages  with 
.  See  Automation  page  32 
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Anatomy  of  a  cutover 

Neither  flood,  fire  nor  work  stoppage 
forced  the  University  of  Colorado’s  new 
telecommunications  system  off  schedule. 
Hard  bargaining  and  aggressive  project 
management  netted  CU  a  timely  cutover 
against  high  odds. 

This  page. 


Stay  tuned:  Corporate  broadcast 
receives  high  ratings 

At  A.L.  Williams  insurance  company, 
employees  are  encouraged  to  watch 
television  during  the  day.  This  maverick 
firm  uses  its  nationwide  video 
conferencing  network  to  broadcast 
motivation  and  information  to  its  145,000 
workers.  Despite  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  unique  business 
application,  A.L.  Williams  says  the 
network  is  gaining  popularity  among 
its  agents. 

Page  one. 


Modems  charge  into  the  fast  lane 

As  personal  computers  evolve,  an 
explosion  of  desktop  processing  power  is 
creating  a  demand  for  more  reliable, 
higher  speed  communications  with  a 
variety  of  equipment  and  services.  In  the 
near  future,  standard  transmission  speeds 
for  personal  computer  communications 
may  sprint  to  18K  bit/sec  and  beyond. 
Page  29. 


room  is  now  equipped  with  dual¬ 
plug  wall  jacks  for  voice  and  data 
connections. 

The  managers  who  ramrodded 
the  mammoth  project  agree  that 
the  cutover  set  the  capstone  on  the 
most  intense  period  of  their  ca¬ 
reers. 

“You  shouldn’t  be  expected  to  do 
many  of  these.  You  lose  years  off 
your  lifetime,”  says  Jeff  Lipton, 
the  director  of  office  support  sys¬ 
tems  at  CU. 

Lipton  and  his  staff  began  the 
meetings  that  initiated  the  project 
more  than  four  years  ago.  Actual 
construction  began  in  June  1985. 
Since  then,  those  involved  with  the 
installation  have  endured  a  change 
of  wiring  contractors,  a  fire,  a  flood 
and  a  strike  —  yet  somehow,  the 
system  still  cut  over  right  on  sched¬ 
ule. 

Timely  completion  of  the  job  was 
facilitated  by  farsighted  and  coop¬ 
erative  university  administrators 
who  helped  Lipton  slash  through 
the  red  tape  he  says  has  derailed 
similar  projects  at  other  campuses. 

“We  consciously  set  this  up  al¬ 
most  as  a  skunk-works  operation,” 
Lipton  explains.  “We  buffered  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  bureaucracy.  If 
I  had  to  run  everything  through 
purchasing  or  accounting  or  what¬ 
ever,  we’d  be  having  this  conversa¬ 
tion  three  years  from  now,  and  I 
still  might  not  have  a  cutover.” 

Countdown  to  cutover 

Picture  the  commotion  barely  an 
hour  before  the  cutover,  as  a  crew 


BY  STEVE  MOORE 
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First  of  a  two-part  series. 

If  it’s  mid-afternoon  on  Friday, 
it’s  FAC  time  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
That’s  when  the  social  animals 
among  the  University  of  Colorado’s 
(CU)  20,000  students  skip  classes 
and  dial  up  friends  to  arrange  ren- 
devous  for  the  Friday  Afternoon 
Club,  a  long-standing  CU  tradition 
of  frenetic  barhopping  and  party¬ 
ing. 

Students’  preFAC  calls  used  to 
raise  a  deafening  cacaphony  in  the 
basement  that  housed  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  telephone  switching  system,  as 
thousands  of  electromechanical  re¬ 
lays  on  the  old  701  Centrex  system 
clattered  away. 

Today,  silence  reigns  in  CU’s 
switchroom  —  even  on  Friday  af¬ 
ternoons.  On  July  31,  Mountain  Bell 
cut  over  the  university’s  telephone 
trunks  from  the  antiquated  Cen¬ 
trex  to  a  spanking  new  AT&T  Sys¬ 
tem  85  digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
change.  The  new  system,  which 
also  incorporates  AT&T’s  Informa¬ 
tion  System  Network,  serves 
10,000  telephone  users  and  500 
computer  users  in  roughly  200  cam¬ 
pus  buildings. 

During  a  job  tantamount  to  wir¬ 
ing  a  small  town  in  one  year,  65 
miles  of  fiber-optic  cable  and 
enough  copper  wire  to  circle  the 
earth  2V£  times  were  used  to  rewire 
all  campus  offices,  classrooms  and 
dormitory  rooms.  Nearly  every 


a  cutover 


of  six  AT&T  operators  prepares 
to  handle  users’  trouble  calls  at  a 
control  center  in  the  basement  of 
the  university’s  new  telecommuni¬ 
cations  facilities  building. 

The  building  is  still  under  con¬ 
struction.  Dozens  of  managers  and 
executives  in  ties  and  wing  tips  mill 
around  amid  a  platoon  of  electri¬ 
cians,  pipe  fitters  and  other  busy, 
tool-laden  tradesmen. 

Lipton’s  com¬ 
panions  on  cutover 
day  are  Dave 
Heinz  and  Pat 
Pomponio,  AT&T’s 
branch  manager 
and  project  manag¬ 
er.  Also  on  hand 
are  Art  Helfrich 
and  Jack  Bindley, 
regional  manager 
and  senior  consul¬ 
tant  for  Telecom¬ 
munications  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  (Til), 
the  Denver  con¬ 
sulting  firm  retained  by  CU.  All  ap¬ 
pear  surprisingly  relaxed.  “Every¬ 
body  knows  what  to  do,  and  AT&T 
is  all  pumped  up,”  Lipton  says.  “All 
I  can  do  now  is  sit  back,  keep  the 
bureaucracy  out  of  the  way  and  let 
them  do  their  thing.” 

The  cutover  is  deliberately 
scheduled  at  5  p.m.  on  a  Thursday 
so  AT&T  will  have  Friday  to  collect 
users’  complaints  and  then  an  en¬ 
tire  weekend  to  handle  them  while 
the  campus  is  sparsely  populated. 

“CU’s  staff  has  taken  such  an  ac¬ 
tive  role,  they’ve  made  this  cut,” 


Helfrich  observes.  “If  a  university 
takes  a  passive  role,  they’re  asking 
for  trouble.” 

“As  we  come  down  the  home 
stretch  to  the  cut,”  Heinz  adds, 
“the  thing  that  both  AT&T  and  CU 
have  been  most  concerned  about  is 
the  data  base  collection,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  little  bit  underes¬ 
timated  in  terms  of  how  much  time 
and  resources  it  would  take.” 


Difficult  data  base 

AT&T’s  data  base  contains  cable 
and  equipment  records  for  every 
room  in  every  building.  Careful 
data  base  collection  is  considered 
by  all  managers  involved  to  be  a 
critical  success  factor  for  large  tele¬ 
communications  systems. 

“We  started  collecting  our  data 
base  12  months  ago,”  Heinz  points 
out,  “but  we  should  have  started 
two  or  three  months  earlier. 

That  means  we  would  probably 
have  been  better  off  to  get  started 


almost  immediately  upon  signing 
the  contract. 

In  the  old  [predivestiture] 
world,”  Pomponio  adds,  “every¬ 
thing  used  to  be  on  manual  records, 
and  when  you  had  a  change,  you 
went  in  with  a  pencil  and  eraser. 

“Today,  if  you  don’t  have  a 
mechanized  cable  administrative 
plan,  you’re  going  to  be  in  deep 
trouble.  There’s  just  too  much  in¬ 
formation  out 
there  that  you 
need  to  have  a 
handle  on,  and  you 
have  to  be  able  to 
bring  it  up  on  a 
screen  easily,  rath¬ 
er  than  shuffling 
through  reams  and 
reams  of  hand¬ 
written  records.” 

For  the  CU  cut¬ 
over,  AT&T  cus¬ 
tomized  its  data 
base  to  enable  user 
trouble  reports  to 
be  generated  on  a  terminal,  printed 
out  and  then  used  to  dispatch  tech¬ 
nicians  to  make  whatever  repairs 
are  necessary. 

Changes  are  noted  on  the  hard 
copy,  which  is  then  returned  so  the 
data  base  can  be  updated.  “From 
the  customer  side,”  Lipton  says, 
“you  need  a  data  base  to  do  billing. 
You’ve  got  to  know  what  equip¬ 
ment,  what  lines  and  what  depart¬ 
ments  to  map  against  the  general 
ledger  account  structure.”  CU’s 
data  base  is  integral  to  its  Sys- 
gjgT3  Continued  on  page  28 


Disasters  both  natural  and  unnatural 
complicate  completion  of  the 
university’s  gargantuan 
telecommunications  system. 
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tem  85  management  system,  which 
is  run  on  a  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
minicomputer  that  is  linked  to  com¬ 
puters  at  the  university  bursar’s 
office.  Because  none  of  the  vendors 
that  bid  on  the  job,  including 
AT&T,  had  management  systems  to 
Lipton’s  liking,  Lipton  went 
through  a  separate  selection  pro¬ 
cess  before  settling  on  the  Prime- 
based  system. 

“The  key  is  collecting  from  the 
students,”  Lipton  says.  “We’re  in¬ 
tegrating  our  billing  and  collectioh 
process  with  the  one  already  used 
for  the  students.”  Students  who 
don’t  pay  their  phone  bills  risk 
having  grades  and  transcripts  held 
up,  or  even  being  disenrolled,  just 
as  they  do  if  they  fail  to  pay  tuition 
or  library  fines. 

CU  is  an  aggressive  pioneer  in 
the  area  of  software-based  telecom¬ 
munications  management  systems. 
“It’s  a  new  field.  I’ve  yet  to  see  a 
management  system  that  comes 
close  to  doing  what  I’d  want  it  to 
do,”  Til’s  Bindley  says.  “Software 
developers  haven’t  thought  of  inte¬ 
grating  into  a  bursar’s  office  or  oth¬ 
er  business  organizations  with  dif¬ 
ferent  departmental  structures.” 

Bindley  says  the  CU  project  has 
shown  him  that  if  a  management 
system  goes  in  with  a  switch,  it 
must  be  operational  60  to  90  days 
after  the  contract  is  signed  so  that 
there  is  a  year,  typically,  to  tweak 
it  before  system  cutover  time. 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  for  Lip¬ 
ton  will  be  whether  he  can  issue  his 
first  month’s  billing  accurately  and 
on  time.  “If  we  do  pull  it  off,”  he 
says,  “we  believe  it  will  be  a  first, 
at  least  in  the  university  environ¬ 
ment.  We  haven’t  heard  of  any  oth¬ 
er  schools  that  have  been  able  to  do 
that.” 

Stumbling  blocks  abound 

Accurate  collection  of  the  CU 
data  base  was  complicated  by  other 
problems.  First,  AT&T’s  cabling 
contractor  had  to  be  kicked  off  the 
job  because  of  shoddy  workman¬ 
ship  and  other  problems,  according 
to  user  and  vendor  managers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  project.  As  AT&T’s 
Heinz  ruefully  advises,  “Customers 
should  be  sure  the  vendor  reas¬ 
sures  them  that  the  subcontractor 
involved  is  going  to  do  the  job  the 
customer  demands.” 

Lipton  observes,  “This  project 
started  off  very  shaky.  We  lost  a 
lot  of  ground  and  had  to  redo  the 
wiring  in  a  lot  of  buildings,  but  I 
give  AT&T  credit.  When  we 
pressed  them  for  some  big  changes, 
they  made  them.  They  brought  in  a 
competent  project  manager,  Pat 
Pomponio,  who  brought  a  highly 
motivated  staff  with  him.” 

Til’s  Helfrich  agrees  with  Lipton 
that  AT&T,  which  lost  most  of  its 
in-house  cabling  capability  during 
divestiture,  is  still  learning  which 
subcontractors  can  handle  large 
jobs.  At  CU,  he  says,  AT&T  brought 


in  the  Denver  division  of  Henkels  & 
McCoy,  Inc.,  which  “really  picked 
it  up  and  did  a  good  job.” 

Pomponio  came  on  board  at  the 
same  time  as  the  new  contractor  — 
that  is,  just  in  time  to  deal  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  problems  in  addition  to 
the  rewiring  job.  “The  day  after  the 
switch  [worth  $4  to  $5  million]  was 
delivered  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  building,  we  had  three  or  four 
inches  of  rain  here  in  just  about  an 
hour.  The  pumps  in  the  basement 
failed,  and  we  had  water  coming 
into  the  switch  room.”  Luckily,  a 
passing  workman  saw  what  was 
happening  and  was  able  to  pop  the 
switchroom  floor  tiles  out  and  trap 
the  water  below  the  floor  until  it 
could  be  pumped  out. 

About  a  month  after  that,  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  room  that  housed 
the  batteries  for  the  emergency 
backup  system.  “A  spark  from  a 
welder’s  torch  on  the  third  floor 
came  down  and  ignited  the  battery 
room  floor,  and  the  flames  came 
through  the  fire  wall,”  Pomponio 
recounts.  Luckily,  the  fire  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  major  damage  oc¬ 
curred. 

Then  came  the  labor  stoppage. 
“The  AT&T  strike  went  on  for  26 
days,  and  we  had  to  bring  in  a  lot  of 
people  from  different  walks  of  life. 
They  were  all  AT&T  management 
people,  but  they  came  in  from  all 
over,”  Pomponio  says. 

Because  of  the  strike,  Lipton  re¬ 
vised  his  estimate  of  how  success¬ 


ful  the  cutover  will  be.  Originally, 
he  expected  that  only  about  2%  of 
the  10,000  voice  lines  installed 
would  generate  “hard”  trouble 
calls  due  to  problems  that  actually 
interrupt  users’  telephone  service, 
such  as  missing  phone  sets  or  lack 
of  dial  tone.  Now,  minutes  before 
cutover,  his  estimate  is  4%  to  6%. 

At  5  p.m.,  everyone  hovers 
around  the  AT&T  control  room  to 
see  how  many  trouble  calls  come  in. 
Nothing  happens.  The  CU  staff, 
suspicious,  calls  Mountain  Bell. 
Sure  enough,  all  calls  are  mistaken¬ 
ly  being  intercepted  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Bell  central  office,  and  nothing 
—  not  even  911  emergency  calls  — 
is  going  through.  The  gaffe  is  cor¬ 
rected  immediately  though,  and  at 
5:10  p.m.,  the  trouble  center 

phones  begin  to  ring. 

Meanwhile,  a  celebration  is  in 
full  swing.  A  lucky  few  receive 
Henkels  &  McCoy  baseball  caps 
that  read,  “We  did  it  at  UCB”  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder).  Piz¬ 
za,  beer  and  pretzels  are  devoured 
along  with  a  “Happy  Cutover” 
cake. 

But  as  Lipton’s  plant  operations 
manager,  Jim  Baker,  says  half-jok- 
ingly,  “The  icebergs  are  getting 
deeper.  Ruptured  bulkheads  are 
just  a  few  minutes  away.”  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  old  hands  know  that 
the  real  cutover  begins  the  morning 
after.  □ 

Next  week,  part  two:  From  cut¬ 
over  to  acceptance. 
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marketplace  before  spending  hefty 
research  and  development  dollars 
on  it. 

There  are  two  major  problems 
holding  back  speech  synthesis. 
First  is  cost;  this  becomes  a  factor 
especially  when  speech  synthesis  is 
compared  with  voice  mail.  The 
price  of  each  voice  output  channel 
on  a  high-quality  speech  synthesis 
application  can  run  from  $3,000  to 
as  much  as  $5,000,  and  that’s  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  purchase  of  host 
computers  or  PBXs.  Stack  this  up 
against  an  output  channel  cost  of 
$2,000  or  less  in  voice  mail,  and  the 
advantages  of  speech  synthesis  as 
a  messaging  system  pale. 

The  second  problem  facing 


speech  synthesis  is  voice  quality. 
Despite  a  host  of  technical  im¬ 
provements  that  has  made  the  com¬ 
puterized  voice  lose  its  staccato  ro¬ 
botic  accent,  there  is  still  a  wide 
array  of  research  questions  to  an¬ 
swer  before  the  mechanical  voice 
sounds  human. 

Even  speech  synthesis  develop¬ 
ers  concede  that  it  will  be  many 
more  years  before  this  voice  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  improved. 

“At  first,  speech  synthesis  will 
be  far  more  successful  for  internal 
corporate  applications,”  says  Spain 
of  Probe  Research,  “because  in  that 
scenario,  you’re  dealing  with  a  mo¬ 
tivated  user  who  has  a  reason  for 
listening  to  the  computerized  voice 
and  will  not  object  to  it.  Computer¬ 


ized  voice,  though,  simply  does  not 
present  a  comforting  or  welcoming 
image  for  a  corporation  to  offer  to 
the  public  at  this  point.” 

None  of  this  is  of  great  concern 
to  speech  synthesis  developers, 
whose  goal  at  this  point  is  simply  to 
get  communications  managers  and 
other  corporate  decision  makers  to 
give  the  technology  a  second  look. 

“We  feel  we  have  some  big  ad¬ 
vantages  over  voice  mail,”  says 
Margaret  Lindberg,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  Speech  Plus,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

“For  instance,  [when]  using  voice 
mail  for  dispatching  or  electronic 
correspondence,  there  is  no  record 
trail  of  the  messages  or  of  the  intra¬ 
corporate  requests.  With  speech 


synthesis,  there  is.  You  can  print 
hard  copies  of  your  data  base,  from 
which  the  computer  reads  in  a 
speech  synthesis  system.”  Speech 
Plus  and  DEC  are  the  current  lead¬ 
ers  in  speech  synthesis  technology. 

When  the  dust  settles  from  the 
arguments  for  and  against  speech 
synthesis  as  a  communications 
tool,  two  lessons  will  stand  out:  If 
communications  managers  are 
planning  future  systems,  the  capa¬ 
bility  for  speech  synthesis  —  and 
that  of  all  voice  technologies  —  is  a 
wise  hedge  against  falling  behind 
advances  in  communications  re¬ 
search.  However,  if  they  are  build¬ 
ing  systems  to  plug  in  today, 
speech  synthesis  may  be  too  imma¬ 
ture  and  costly.  □ 
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cently,  the  model  for  public  access 
videotex  systems  in  North  America 
has  been  the  multisite,  advertiser- 
supported  system.  This  system  was 
originally  conceived  with  the  end 
user  in  mind,  as  a  city  or  area  guide 
for  tourists. 

The  services  typically  provided 
information  via  terminals  or  kiosks 
on  accommodations,  attractions, 
events,  entertainment,  shop  ser¬ 
vices,  restaurants  and  weather. 

Such  systems  are  now  operating 
in  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Phoenix, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  San  Diego,  Singapore  and  To¬ 
kyo.  Initially  geared  to  single-city 
markets,  plans  are  underway  for 
regional  and  statewide  systems. 

Newspapers  flocked  to  these  sys¬ 
tems,  including  the  Tribune  Co., 
Inc.  (Orlando,  Fla.  and  Chicago), 
Courier  Communications  Corp. 


(Louisville,  Ky.),  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  (Sacramento,  Calif.)  and 
Chronicle  Videotex,  Inc.  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco). 

Information  providers  typically 
tell  prospective  customers  about 
their  products  or  services  and  then 
tell  them  how  to  get  to  the  point  of 
purchase,  either  by  providing  maps 
on  the  screens  or  by  printing  out 
text  instructions.  This  classic  pub¬ 
lic  access  videotex  application  has 
not  had  great  success  with  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  continues  to  struggle  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  niche  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

Transactional  videotex 

Increasingly,  the  public  access 
videotex  application  is  migrating 
toward  terminals  that  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  information  and  advertising, 
but  also  allow  the  individual  to  act 


—  to  transact.  This  transforms  the 
kiosk  into  an  electronic  shopping 
service. 

These  kiosk  systems  stock  brand 
name  products.  The  user  selects  a 
product  and  enters  shipping  in¬ 
structions.  The  kiosk  has  a  magnet¬ 
ic  card  reader  to  accept  credit  card 
payment,  as  well  as  a  receipt  print¬ 
er.  Such  kiosks  appeal  to  the  retail¬ 
er  because  they  increase  his  prod¬ 
uct  selection  without  increasing 
floor  space  or  the  cost  of  selling, 
and  they  increase  traffic  in  the 
store  at  the  same  time. 

Other  instances  of  transactional 
public  access  are  in  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry.  Public  access  ticketing  de¬ 
vices  can  be  found  at  the  Eastern 
Air  Lines  shuttle,  at  New  York  Air 
and  at  the  Continental  Airlines  ter¬ 
minal  in  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York.  American  Airlines  Tran- 
sAAction  Terminal,  which  allows 


passengers  to  book  reservations, 
buy  tickets  and  carry  away  board¬ 
ing  passes,  will  be  available  at 
nearly  100  sites  by  year  end.  Hertz 
International  Ltd.  and  Avis,  Inc. 
rely  on  a  similar  technology  for 
rapid  customer  checkout.  Traveler 
information  systems  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  airports  and  bus  stations, 
convention  centers  and  roadside 
tourist  information  offices. 

Hotel  room  services  are  being 
pioneered  by  Marriott,  which  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  Video  Checkout  system 
from  Richardson,  Texas-based 
Spectradyne,  Inc.  This  in-room 
checkout  service  utilizes  Spectra- 
dyne’s  proprietary  box  and  key¬ 
pad. 

The  terminal  equipment  is  inter¬ 
faced  with  the  hotel’s  property 
management  systems,  the  comput¬ 
er  that  manages  hotel  operations 
and  tracks  a  guest’s  portfolio.  □ 
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Modems 

charge 

into 

the 

fast  lane 


BY  MARY  SCHALLER 

Special  to  Network  World 


As  personal  computer  appli 
cations  shift  from  a  stand-alonej 
to  a  network  orientation,  commu 
nications  is  emerging  as  a  driving 
force  in  desktop  computing.  Infor¬ 
mation  workers  increasingly  rely 
on  a  variety  of  resources  beyond  the 
desktop,  including  shared  peripher-j 
als  such  as  file  servers  and  laser  print¬ 
ers  on  local-area  networks,  electroni 
mail  networks,  central  data  bases,  pub¬ 
lic  data  networks  and  information  ser 
vices  such  as  CompuServe,  Dialog  and 
Lexis. 

Personal  computers  were  once  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  dependent  on  internally  generated 
corporate  data.  Now  they  make  increasing 
use  of  external  information  that  is  reached 
through  dial-up  networks. 

Another  important  development  affecting 
personal  computer  communications  is  the  rapid 
progress  of  microprocessor  technology.  The  new 
Intel  Corp.  80386  chip  gives  desktop  computers 
processing  power  rivaling  that  of  older  mainframe 
computers  (see  Figure  1  on  page  32).  Distributed 
across  desktops,  this  power  requires  communications 
systems  that  tie  these  desktop  mainframes  together. 

Such  systems  must  provide  more  than  traditional, 

Schaller  is  director  of  marketing  at  Telebit  Corp. 


point-to-point  data  communica¬ 
tions.  They  require  communica¬ 
tions  performance  sufficient  to 
support  micro-to-mainframe 
links,  high-resolution  graphics, 
software  development,  printed  cir¬ 
cuit  board  design,  video  applica¬ 
tions,  network  polling  and  many  oth¬ 
er  tasks  (see  figure  2  on  page  32). 

Matching  communications  products 
with  personal  computers  necessitates 
higher  speeds  and  better  error  correc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  resilience  to  the  hostile  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  public  switched  tele¬ 
phone  network,  which  is  designed  for  voice 
rather  than  data. 

Trio  of  transmission  technologies 

High-speed,  dial-up  modems,  which  operate  at 
9.6K  bit/sec  and  faster,  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
evolving  desktop  communications.  They  con¬ 
tain  digital  signal  processing  chips  that  can  per¬ 
form  more  than  the  traditional  transmission 
functions.  Many  of  today’s  high-speed  modems  in¬ 
corporate  error-correcting  protocols  as  well  as  tele¬ 
phone  line  measurement  and  analysis  functions. 
Some  are  able  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
receiving  modem  and  adjust  to  its  speed. 

^jUT'  Continued  on  page  30 
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From  page  29 

The  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  TMS 
320  digital  signal  processors  are 
the  most  common  chips  used  for 
high-speed  modems. 

Two  high-speed  modulation 
methods  that  use  digital  signal  pro¬ 
cessing  chips  include  the  CCITT 
V.32  standard  and  Telebit  Corp.’s 
multicarrier  modulation.  V.32  is 
the  CCITT  standard  for  full-duplex, 
two-wire  dial-up  communications 
at  9.6K  bit/sec,  while  multicarrier 
modulation  is  a  two- wire,  dial-up 
modulation  technique  currently  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  International  Tele¬ 
phony  and  Telegraphy  for  trans¬ 
mission  speeds  that  are  above  9.6K 
bit/sec. 

A  third  alternative  for  high¬ 
speed  communications  is  to  couple 
a  V.27ter  or  V.29  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  digital  signal  process¬ 
ing  chip  set  with  an  error-control 
protocol  and  a  data  compression 
technique  to  achieve  speeds  higher 
than  the  current  2.4K  bit/sec  offer¬ 
ings. 

The  CCITT  V.32  standard  sup¬ 
ports  transmissions  at  9.6K  bit/sec, 
with  a  4.8K  bit/sec  fallback  rate. 
Primary  applications  for  V.32  are 
synchronous  and  include  providing 
dial-up  backup  for  leased  lines  and 
replacing  leased  lines  with  9.6K 
bit/sec  dial-up  modems.  To  date, 
only  a  few  vendors  have  intro¬ 


UAt  about 
$3,500  each, 
V.32  modems 
are  too  costly 
for  most 
personal 
computer  or 
facsimile 
jobs.  V 


duced  V.32  modems,  due  to  the 
complexity  and  high  cost  of  imple¬ 
menting  echo  cancellation,  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  allows  full  use  of  the 
bandwidth  in  both  directions  si¬ 
multaneously. 

At  about  $3,500  each,  V.32  mo¬ 
dems  are  too  costly  for  most  per¬ 
sonal  computer  or  facsimile  appli¬ 
cations  (“Early  users  experiment 
with  V.32  capabilities,”  Network 
World,  July  28).  Moreover,  the  V.32 
approach  lacks  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  required  by  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  marketplace,  such  as  a  mo¬ 
dem  card  version,  use  of  the  Hayes 
Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  com¬ 
mand  set,  autodial  and  autoanswer 
facilities. 

The  CCITT  is  currently  looking 
for  a  new  high-speed  dial-up  stan¬ 
dard  that  can  be  implemented  less 
expensively  than  V.32  and  that  can 
operate  at  9.6K  bit/sec  and  faster 
on  the  public  switched  network, 
with  specific  performance  require¬ 
ments  over  Adaptive  Differential 


Pulse  Code  Modulation  (ADPCM)- 
compressed  voice  circuits. 

Unlike  V.32,  which  allocates  a 
fixed  amount  of  bandwidth  for 
transmissions  in  each  direction,  the 


new  standard  will  dynamically  al¬ 
locate  bandwith  as  it  alternates  be¬ 
tween  sending  and  receiving  tasks. 
Full  duplex  is  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  The  study  work  could  be  com¬ 


pleted  as  early  as  1988. 

The  second  approach,  which  is 
designed  specifically  for  optimized 
high-speed  communications  over 
dial-up  lines,  is  Telebit’s  multicar¬ 
rier  modulation  scheme.  Instead  of 
restricting  data  transmission  to  one 
or  two  carriers  in  the  middle  of  the 
bandwidth  as  conventional  mo¬ 
dems  do,  Telebit  employs  a  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  68000  CPU  to  generate  line 
analysis  and  uses  advanced  digital 
signal  processing  to  select  as  many 
as  512  carriers,  or  frequencies, 
across  the  full  bandwidth. 

This  allows  the  modem  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  speeds  up  to  18K  bit/sec  over 
dial-up  lines  and  to  adapt  to  chang¬ 
ing  line  conditions  by  adjusting  its 
speed  to  maintain  error-free  trans¬ 
mission.  A  current  implementation 


U Instead  of  restricting  data 
transmission  to  one  or  two  carriers  in 
the  middle  of  the  bandwidth,  Telebit 
employs  a  Motorola,  Inc.  68000  CPU 
to  generate  line  analysis  and  uses 
advanced  digital  signal  processing.  V 
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of  multicarrier  modulation  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  Telebit’s  Trailblazer  per¬ 
sonal  computer  modems,  which 
carry  a  list  price  of  $1,995. 

The  third  common  approach  to 
high-speed,  dial-up  communica¬ 
tions  is  to  buy  a  standard  modem 
chip  set  from  Rockwell  (V.27ter  or 
V.29)  and  add  an  asynchronous-to- 
synchronous  converter  and  an  er¬ 
ror-correcting  protocol  to  provide 
an  asynchronous  high-speed  mo¬ 
dem  to  the  workstation  market. 
V.27ter  is  a  4.8K  bit/sec,  half-du¬ 
plex  public  switched  network  stan¬ 
dard  and  V.29  is  a  9.6K  bit/sec 
four-wire,  leased-line  synchronous 
standard.  Some  vendors  have  also 
incorporated  data  compression 
schemes  to  go  beyond  the  9.6K  bit/ 
sec  limit  inherent  in  V.29. 


Many  facsimile  vendors  have 
adapted  V.29  for  half-duplex  dial¬ 
up  use.  However,  V.29  was  not  de¬ 
signed  for  use  over  the  public- 
switched  network.  The  new 


ADPCM  channels  being  installed  by 
AT&T  and  other  common  carriers 
provide  major  operational  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  V.29  modulation 
scheme.  Studies  have  shown  bit-er¬ 


ror  rates  of  10  2over  an  ADPCM  link 
with  V.29  modems.  Modems  tradi¬ 
tionally  achieve  a  bit-error  rate  of 
10  6over  normal  circuits. 

ADPCM  channels  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  U.S.  as  a  method  of 
doubling  the  capacity  of  present  fa¬ 
cilities.  They  are  also  expected  to 
be  a  cost-effective  medium  for 
transmitting  voice  and  data  traffic 
over  the  TAT-8  transatlantic  cable, 
which  is  to  be  installed  in  1988. 

Microcom,  Inc.,  Racal-Vadic,  Inc. 
and  Data  Race,  Inc.  have  an¬ 
nounced  modems  that  take  this 
third  approach.  Although  the  ven¬ 
dors  all  started  with  an  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  standard  modulation 
scheme,  the  error-control  protocol 
and  compression  techniques,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  modulation  tech¬ 
niques,  have  rendered  each  scheme 
incompatible  with  the  others. 
These  products  range  in  price  from 
$1,500  to  $1,800. 

Given  the  combination  of  grow¬ 
ing  communications  needs  at  the 
desktop,  new  applications  made 
possible  by  80386  technology,  the 
high-speed  and  error-free  transmis¬ 
sion  required  for  these  new  appli¬ 
cations  and  the  fluctuations  in 
quality  found  in  the  dial-up  net¬ 
work,  the  proposed  asymmetrical 
modem  standard  is  essential. 

Technological  advances  contin¬ 
ually  leapfrog  present  standards. 
The  industry  is  constantly  chal- 


UMost  vendors 
offer  only 
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network 


management 
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as  monitoring 
the  condition 
of  a  line. 


lenged  to  marry  new  technology 
with  the  standards-setting  process 
in  an  environment  that  is  far  from 
static.  Users  drive  this  process  by 
buying  large  numbers  of  products 
using  new  nonstandard  approaches 
and  establishing  them  as  de  facto 
standards.  In  the  case  of  high¬ 
speed,  dial-up  personal  computer 
communications,  the  formal  stan¬ 
dards  process  via  the  CCITT  and 
the  de  facto  process  via  market  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  occurring  simulta¬ 
neously. 

Nonstandard  decisions 

Until  standards  develop,  users 
must  make  purchase  decisions  from 
a  growing  number  of  high-speed 
modems  using  a  variety  of  technol¬ 
ogies.  In  sifting  through  competi¬ 
tive  claims,  the  following  criteria 
should  be  considered: 

■  Is  the  modem  compatible  with  the 
persortal  computer  environment 
and  with  lower  speed  modems  al- 
Continued  on  page  32 
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Here's  the  box. 


A  quick  look  at 
the  MICOM™  BOX 
will  tell  you  this  is 
no  ordinary  data 
concentrator.  In 
fact,  the  MICOM 
BOX  Type  2  is  the 
most  flexible  to 
configure  and 
easiest  to  install 

data  concentrator  on  the  market. 

It  couldn’t  be  easier  to  respond  to 
new  applications  or  to  tariff  changes. 
With  six  FEATUREPAK  cartridges  to 
choose  from  you  can  make  the  MICOM 
BOX  function  as  a  point-to-point 
async  stat  mux,  a  multipoint  mux, 
or  even  a  multiplexing  X.25  async^^ 
PAD.  Simply  select  the  desired  jjr 
FEATUREPAK™  firmware  * 

cartridge  and  plug  it  in. 


m. 


EXPANSION’S 
A  SNAP. 

Inside  the  MICOM  BOX 
you’ll  discover  a  microprocessor 
“engine”  plus  a  modular 
system  of  circuit  boards. 

And  in  minutes,  you  can 
expand  the  number  of 
channels  from  4,  to  10, 
to  16.  Add  modems  with 
automatic  dial  back-up.  Or 
switch  to  digital  service 
with  an  integrated  DSU/CSU.  All 
by  just  snapping  in  another  board. 

The  user,  not  the  factory,  determines 
system  parameters-such  as  flow  con¬ 
trol,  data  rate,  and  special  host  support 
So  you  get  greater  flexibility,  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  ease  of  installation. 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  IN  IT 
FOR  EVERYONE. 

It’s  inexpensive  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  or  add  modems.  Field 
service  calls  won’t  slow  you  down. 
Non-technical  personnel  can  install 
MICOM  BOX  upgrades  using  nothing 


more  sophisticated  than  a  screwdriver. 

Network  managers  can  configure, 
monitor,  and  test  the  entire  network 
from  any  async  terminal  anywhere  on 
the  system  using  our  unique  Com¬ 
mand  Facility  software.  In  fact, 
our  menus  are  so  clear-cut 
4  that  even  first-time  users 
can  do  it. 

Finally,  corporate 
executives,  using  simple 
arithmetic,  can  quickly  prove 
that  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the  single 
most  economical  solution  to  increas¬ 
ing  network  performance  and 
reducing  telephone  line  costs. 

THE  MICOM  BOX 
MAKES  OBSOLESCENCE 
OBSOLETE. 

The  MICOM  BOX  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  all  you’ll  need  to 
graduate  from  small, 
point-to-point,  leased-line 
networks  to  a  variety  of  cost¬ 
saving  multipoint  configurations. 

Our  integral  modems  are  soft- 
controlled  by  the  multiplexor  itself. 

Auto  dial  back-up  for  failed  leased 
lines  is  transparent.  And  data  rates 
of  up  to  9600  bps  are  available. 

And  because  it’s  fully  compatible 
with  your  presently-installed  MICOM 
Micro800  concentrators  and  X.25 
access  equipment,  your  financial  in¬ 
vestment  is  protected,  too. 

Quite  simply  the  MICOM  BOX 
provides  the  low  cost,  open-ended 
answer  to  accommodating  new 

Mfcam 

MICOM  Systems,  Inc..  4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue.  P.O.  BOX  8100,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100.  1-80O-MICOM-U.S. 
MICOM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  FEATUREPAK  is  a  trademark  of  MICOM  Systems,  Inc. 


applications  and 
emerging  network¬ 
ing  standards.  So 
there’s  never  a  risk 
of  obsolescence. 

CONCENTRATE. 
IT’S  CHEAPER. 

^  ^  Data  concentra¬ 

tion  is  fundamental 
to  your  networking  success.  But  now 
the  rules  are  changing. 

You  must  deal  with  deregulated 
and  continually  changing  tariffs. 

A  growing  number  of  transmission 
technologies.  The  demands  of  desk¬ 
top  computers  and  distributed 
databases.  And  adapting  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  protocols  of  major  vendors  like 
DEC,  DG,  Prime,  Tandem  and  HP. 

That’s  why  we  developed  the 
MICOM  BOX.  To  bring  together  every¬ 
thing  we’ve  learned  about  making 
data  communications  less  costly,  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage,  and  more  adaptable  to 


expansion  and  troubleshooting. 

As  a  result,  one  MICOM  BOX  and 
a  handful  of  our  FEATUREPAK  car¬ 
tridges  are  all  you  need  to  tackle  a 
range  of  applications  that  would  have 
previously  required  as  many  as  55 
separate  models.  It’s  a  system  that 
changes  as  your  company's  needs 
change.  Efficiently  and  economically. 

That’s  what  you’d  expect  from 
MICOM,  the  world  leader  in  low-cost, 
multifunction  stat  muxes.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  makes  us  the  only  real  choice  for 
datacomm  professionals  who  demand 
the  best  products  and  support. 

The  MICOM  BOX.  How  did  we 
ever  pack  so  much  into  it?  To  find  out, 
just  call  us  at  1-800-MICOM-U.S.  for 
a  free  16-page  brochure  that  details  the 
reasons  why  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the 
data  concentration  solution  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 
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Calendar 


Aug.  25-27,  Chicago  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Systems:  Technology 
and  Planning.  Contact:  Institute  for 
Advanced  Technology,  6003  Execu¬ 
tive  Blvd.,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

Aug.  25-27,  Austin,  Texas  —  In¬ 
ternetworking  and  Advanced  Proto¬ 
cols.  Also,  Sept.  10-12,  Los  Angeles. 
Contact:  Center  for  Advanced  Profes¬ 
sional  Education,  Suite  110,  1820  E. 
Garry  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Aug.  25-27,  Dallas  —  Hands-On 
Troubleshooting  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  &  Networks.  Also, 
Sept.  3-5,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Contact: 
The  American  Institute,  Carnegie 
Bldg.,  55  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.J. 
07940. 

Aug.  25-27,  Detroit  —  Data  Com¬ 
munications.  Also,  Sept.  3-5,  St.  Lou¬ 
is,  Mo.  Contact:  Center  for  Advanced 
Professional  Education,  Suite  110, 
1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
92705. 

Aug.  25-29,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
— Fault  Tolerant  Computing.  Con¬ 
tact:  Institute  in  Computer  Science, 
University  of  California  Extension, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  95064. 

Aug.  26,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Lo¬ 
cal-Area  Networks:  A  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Overview  for  Managers.  Also, 
Aug.  27,  Minneapolis;  Sept.  4,  San 
Francisco;  Sept.  9,  Indianapolis;  Sept. 
10,  Chicago.  Contact:  Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc.,  2560  Mission  College 
Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052. 

Aug.  26-28,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  — 
Interconnect  ’86:  The  Second  Annu¬ 
al  West  Coast  CPE  Show.  Contact: 
United  States  Telecommunications 
Suppliers  Association,  333  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Suite  1618,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60601. 

Aug.  27-28,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Data  Communications  and 
Networking  for  the  IBM  PC  XT/ AT 
and  Other  Compatibles.  Contact: 
Digital  Consulting  Associates,  Inc.,  8 
St.,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 

Aug.  28,  Monterey,  Calif.  —  NET- 
BIOS-TCP/IP  Interface  Specifica¬ 
tion  Forum.  Contact:  Lee  LaBarre  or 
Paul  Brusil,  The  Mitre  Corp.,  Burling¬ 
ton  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.  01730. 

Aug.  28,  Dallas  —  The  IBM  PC 
Data  Communications  Survival 
Course.  Contact:  Data-Tech  Insti¬ 
tute,  Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  2429, 
Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

Sept.  2-4,  Sydney,  Australia  — 
Comdex/ Australia.  Contact:  The  In¬ 
terface  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Sept.  2-5,  Chicago  —  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Office  Automation  Society  In¬ 
ternational  Conference.  Contact: 


The  Office  Automation  Society  Inter¬ 
national,  Suite  B,  15269  Mimosa 
Trail,  Dumfries,  Va.  22026. 

Sept.  2-6,  Chicago  —  Integrated 
Office  Information  Systems:  The 
Myths  and  the  Realities.  Contact: 
The  Information  Exchange,  Oasi, 
15269  Mimosa  Trail,  Dumfries,  Va. 
22026. 

Sept.  3-4,  Chicago  —  Optimizing 
Long-Distance  Services.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521. 

Sept.  3-5,  Washington,  D.C.  —  In¬ 
troduction  to  Installing,  Operating, 
and  Troubleshoooting  Data  Com¬ 
munication  Equipment.  Contact: 
The  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Sept.  4-6,  Nassau,  N.Y.  —  Long  Is¬ 
land  Computer  &  Business  Equip¬ 
ment  Showcase.  Contact:  The  Inter¬ 
face  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Sept.  4-6,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  The 
Second  Computer  &  Business 
Equipment  Showcase.  Contact:  The 
Interface  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  Ave., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Sept.  7-10,  Nashville  —  Planning 
for  Network  Integration.  Contact: 
Southeastern  Telecommunications 
Association,  P.O.  Box  901,  Richmond, 
Va.  23207. 

Sept.  8-9,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Managing  Systems  Projects.  Con¬ 
tact:  New  York  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education,  Seminar  Cen¬ 
ter,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Sept.  8-12,  Tulsa,  Okla.  —  CICS/ 
VS  Command  Level  Programming. 

Also,  Sept.  8-12,  Chicago.  Contact: 
Computer  Assistance,  Inc.,  Education 
Services,  Suite  108,  11498  Luna 
Road,  Dallas,  Texas.  75234. 

Sept.  9,  Arlington,  Va.  —  Achiev¬ 
ing  Excellence:  How  to  Implement 
the  New  “Excellence-Oriented” 
Management  Style  in  Your  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Company.  Also,  Sept.  10, 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  Sept.  11,  Rich¬ 
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has  its  own  printing  press,  it  was 
still  taking  four  to  eight  weeks  to 
get  company  information  into  the 
hands  of  employees. 

Maverick  that  it  is,  A.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams  began  in  July  1985  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  satellite  television  network 
as  an  alternative  information  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicle.  The  company  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns  in  November 
when  it  signed  a  network  contract. 

By  December,  the  broadcasting 
studio  was  built  and  the  4.5-meter 
Scientific  Atlanta  satellite  uplink 
was  installed.  Deployment  of  the 
remote,  receive-only  1.8-meter  dish 
antenna  was  also  under  way  by 
this  time.  A.  L.  Williams  made  its 
first  broadcast  on  April  28,  1986. 

The  speed  at  which  this  business 
decision  was  made  is  a  credit  to  A. 
L.  Williams’  management,  and  the 
network  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  were  carried  out  just  as  quick¬ 
ly.  The  translation  from  concept  to 
production  was  sped  by  Satellite 
Conference  Network,  a  New  York- 
based  company  that  provides  a 
range  of  consulting  and  contracting 
for  this  type  of  alternate  mode  in¬ 
formation  delivery  system. 

Satellite  Conference  Network 
acted  as  the  general  contractor  for 
the  job.  King  says  the  company 
pulled  the  required  network  com¬ 
ponents  together  better,  faster  and 
at  less  cost  than  A.  L.  Williams 
could  have  hoped  to  on  its  own.  The 
company  contracted  for  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Atlanta  earth  stations  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  lease  of  500  hours  of  use 
per  year  on  GTE  Spacenet  Corp.’s 
Gstar  I  Ku-band  satellite. 

The  deal,  however,  is  incestuous. 
Satellite  Conference  Network  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  American  Can  Co. 

A.  L.  Williams  is  the  sole  agent 
for  an  insurance  company  owned 
by  American  Can. 

Today,  the  network  is  in  full 


swing,  and  it  broadcasts  training, 
education,  regulatory  updates,  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns  and  details  on 
incentive  programs  to  A.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams  offices  across  the  country. 
Shows  are  broadcast  two  hours  per 
day,  40  hours  per  month. 

Each  week  is  kicked  off  with  a 
managers’  meeting  on  Monday,  led 
by  A.  L.  Williams  himself.  His  talks 
are  typically  educational  and  moti¬ 
vational  and  propogate  the  corpo¬ 
rate  philosophy,  King  says. 

The  broadcasts  from  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  cover  business 
fundamentals  and  usually  use  new 
material  daily,  although  some 
shows  are  repeated.  The  Wednes¬ 
day  broadcast  also  carries  a  60- 
minute  or  90-minute  program  on 
sales  techniques.  This  segment 
showcases  particularly  successful 
salespeople  who  share  their  tech¬ 
niques. 

On  Friday,  the  company  broad¬ 
casts  a  30-minute  program  called 
“Signal  for  Success,”  another  show 
meant  to  help  salespeople.  Besides 
these  scheduled  events,  the  video 
conference  system  delivers  perti¬ 
nent  news  broadcasts  about  impor¬ 
tant  regulatory  changes,  special  an¬ 
nouncements  and  a  video  bulletin 
board  that  includes  a  schedule  of 
events. 

King  stresses  the  motivational 
use  of  the  network  as  a  tool  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  company  philosophy, 
which  dredges  up  images  of  funda¬ 
mentalist  television  shows  spread¬ 
ing  the  Gospel. 

Despite  that  connotation,  the 
network  has  met  with  company¬ 
wide  success.  This  is  primarily  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  company’s  em¬ 
ployees  are  part-time.  Employing 
people  part  time  is  a  strategic  deci¬ 
sion  meant  to  soften  the  insurance 
hard  sell  and  ease  open  the  living 
rooms  of  America.  A.  L.  Williams 
does  not  advertise  and  prohibits 


cold  calls.  All  selling  is  done  on  a  re¬ 
ferral  basis,  and  no  sales  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  first  visit. 

This  strategy  worked,  but  the 
company  became  a  victim  of  its 
own  success.  As  the  part-time  sales 
force  grew,  the  company’s  top 
brass  found  it  harder  to  reach  em¬ 
ployees.  They  needed  a  method  to 
create  and  nurture  the  growth  of  a 
corporate  culture  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion  critical  to  the  sales  profession. 

King  admits  having  some  reser¬ 
vations  about  use  of  videoconfer¬ 
encing  to  satisfy  the  need  for  em¬ 
ployee  contact.  ‘We  were  afraid  of 
the  TV  interface,”  King  says,  “but 
we  try  to  keep  the  broadcasts  loose 
and  understated.” 

The  effect  works.  “Field  reps 
love  it,”  she  says.  “The  network 
has  brought  the  company  together 
as  if  it  were  in  the  same  office.” 

Early  fears  of  not  having  enough 
material  to  fill  the  air  space  have 
been  replaced  with  concern  about 
how  to  limit  the  amount  of  broad¬ 
cast  material,  King  says.  Initially, 
the  company  thought  it  would  only 
broadcast  10  hours  per  month,  but 
it  cast  that  aside  when  it  found 
that  it  could  easily  fill  40  hours  per 
month. 

Employees  are  not  required  to 
watch  the  shows,  but  they  are 
highly  encouraged  to  tune  in.  To 
avoid  time  zone  conflicts,  the  satel¬ 
lite  network  is  programmed  to 
wake  up  attendant  videocassette 
recorders  at  each  office. 

King  says  the  office  has  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  business  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  cost  of  the  network  installa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  not  all  of  the  A.  L. 
Williams  offices  are  slated  to  be  on¬ 
line,  even  though  the  office  work¬ 
ers  pick  up  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
for  the  earth  station. 

That  may  change  if  future  net¬ 
work  applications  pan  out.  The 
company  is  exploring  the  option  of 


using  the  satellite  network  to  sup¬ 
port  a  data  channel  to  each  office. 
This  channel,  which  could  be  real¬ 
ized  at  little  additional  cost,  could 
be  used  to  download  personal  com¬ 
puter  software  and  to  drive  laser 
printers. 

King  says  that  installing  laser 
printers  at  each  office  would  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  print  policies 
at  the  office,  instead  of  its  current 
practice  of  printing  them  centrally 
and  mailing  them.  It  would  also  en¬ 
able  A.  L.  Williams  to  print  reports 
remotely,  cutting  mailing  costs  as 
well. 

Data  support  will  be  initially 
tested  at  9.6K  bit/sec,  but  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  transmission  at 
speeds  up  to  56K  bit/sec.  Data 
would  be  encoded  just  as  the  video 
signal  is,  using  a  method  called  the 
B-Multiplexed  Analog  Component. 

Although  possible  with  the  A.  L. 
Williams  network,  two-way  trans¬ 
mission  is  planned  only  for  a  few 
locations.  The  network  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  dissemination  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  there  is  little  need  right 
now  for  traffic  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  voice  support  is  not 
intended  at  this  point. 

Although  the  company  would 
not  divulge  actual  network  costs  or 
savings,  King  estimates  the  system 
pays  for  itself  in  terms  of  postage 
savings. 

A.  L.  Williams’  “boss-in-a-box” 
video  network  may  not,  on  first 
blush,  seem  appropriate  for  other 
companies,  but  that  hesitancy  is 
what  pioneering  companies  like 
this  count  on.  While  boardrooms 
stuffed  with  pinstripes  are  mulling 
over  business  strategies,  a  daring 
few  are  out  there  putting  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  work. 

A.  L.  Williams  has  surely  turned 
a  few  heads  in  the  hallowed  halls 
of  the  stately,  big-business  insur¬ 
ance  industry.  □ 


TCP/IP  from  page  1 
junction  with  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Agency  (Darpa),  developer  of 
TCP/IP. 

A  key  conference  goal  is  to  bring 
together  original  designers  of  the 
protocols  and  vendors  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  dissimilar  im¬ 
plementations  of  TCP/IP.  “Nothing 
like  this  conference  has  happened 
before  on  this  level  with  this  kind 
of  technical  strength,”  said  Steve 
Holmgren,  president  of  Communi¬ 
cation  Machinery  Corp.  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

Defined  by  Darpa  in  the  early 
1970s  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  TCP/IP  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  on  Arpanet  as  well  as  on  a 
military  network  called  Milnet.  Ar¬ 
panet,  Milnet  and  a  number  of  oth¬ 
er  government  and  defense-related 
networks  have  been  linked  in  a 
combined  nework  referred  to  as  the 
Defense  Data  Network.  This  net¬ 
work  of  networks  is  based  on  a 
broad  architectural  model  referred 
to  as  the  Internetwork. 

TCP/IP  has  also  been  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  Berkeley  Unix  4.2  and  has 
gained  popularity  in  scientific,  en¬ 
gineering  and  academic  environ¬ 
ments. 

“I  think  TCP/IP  is  headed 


strongly  into  the  commercial 
world,”  Holmgren  said. 

The  original  TCP/IP  specifica¬ 
tion  was  created  by  users  who  were 
dealing  with  a  mixed  bag  of  trans¬ 
mission  media,  including  satellites, 
56K  bit/sec  lines  and  Ethernet  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks,  said  Daniel 
Lynch,  president  of  Advanced 
Computing  Environments,  a  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif.,  consulting  firm.  The 
Defense  Department  network  was 
designed  to  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  computers  on  it,  Lynch  said.  “It 
is  going  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  next  few  years.” 

Although  developing  TCP/IP 
products  for  use  with  the  Inter¬ 
network  has  proven  attractive  to 
vendors,  many  lack  the  technical 
expertise  to  handle  the  range  of 
transmission  media  on  the  Inter¬ 
network.  “Most  vendors  don’t  live 
in  an  Internetwork  environment 
currently,”  Lynch  noted.  “They 
think  their  [TCP/IP]  implementa¬ 
tion  works  [everywhere]  when  it 
works  on  their  network  and  talks 
to  two  or  three  hosts.” 

Although  many  current  TCP/IP- 
based  products  work  together,  con¬ 
ference  participants  say  they  agree 
that  differing  vendor  implementa¬ 
tions  of  the  protocols  have  posed 
problems  for  users.  Thus,  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  whether  TCP/IP-based 
products  will  operate  together  is 
expected  to  be  a  hot  topic  at  the 
conference. 

“People  do  not  always  imple¬ 
ment  the  full  TCP/IP,”  said  Avnish 
Aggarwal,  a  member  of  the  scientif¬ 
ic  staff  at  Excelan,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  “Vendors  take  liberties  some¬ 
times  about  what  parts  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  they’ll  implement.” 

Lack  of  a  standard  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Netbios,  which  is  currently 
emerging  as  a  session-layer 
networking  standard,  is  also  caus¬ 
ing  problems,  according  to  Aggar¬ 
wal,  who  is  chairing  the  committee 
concerned  with  Netbios  implemen¬ 
tation  on  TCP/IP. 

With  a  standard  Netbios  inter¬ 
face,  users  could  buy  network 
boards  from  several  vendors  and 
install  them  on  the  same  network 
without  worrying  that  applications 
wouldn’t  run. 

Excelan  and  Mitre  Corp.  are  two 
of  several  vendor  and  user-oriented 
organizations  that  have  been  work¬ 
ing  to  develop  an  interface  between 
Netbios  and  TCP/IP  running  on 
Ethernet.  This  core  group  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  present  a  draft  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  comment  to  the 
group  that  will  meet  Aug.  28  here 
in  Monterey. 


During  the  TCP/IP  conference, 
implementors  of  the  protocols  will 
get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  designers 
about  future  extensions  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  protocols.  Gateway  issues  and 
a  migration  path  to  emerging  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  Organization 
(ISO)  standards  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

“The  [issue]  isn’t  so  much  a  par¬ 
ticular  single  protocol,  but  the  use 
of  the  conglomerated  family  of 
[TCP/IP]  protocols  in  different 
ways  over  different  networks,” 
Holmgren  said.  “That’s  where 
there  are  no  standards.” 

The  Defense  Department  has 
committed  to  migrating  to  ISO  stan¬ 
dards,  but  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  ISO  products  are  generally 
available.  “TCP/IP  right  now  has  a 
lot  of  steam,”  Aggarwal  said.  “The 
[department]  has  given  its  blessing 
to  ISO  in  the  long  term,  [but]  I  don’t 
expect  TCP/IP  to  disappear  for  10 
years.  It’s  a  mature  protocol.  You’ll 
see  TCP/IP  and  ISO  co-exist.” 

Although  Excelan  and  other  ven¬ 
dors  are  now  preoccupied  with  de¬ 
veloping  a  standard  interface  for 
Netbios  on  TCP/IP  running  on  Eth¬ 
ernet,  Aggarwal  said  it  won’t  be 
long  before  the  networking  commu¬ 
nity  begins  considering  how  to  im¬ 
plement  Netbios  on  ISO.e? 
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TCA  SHOW  ISSUES 

3  Special  TCA  Show  Issues 
3  Special  Recruitment  Advertising  Offers 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative  for  further  information 
on  the  advertising  savings  available  to  you  for  these  Special  Issues. 

The  TCA  PREVIEW  ISSUE  -  SEPT  15th 

Closes:  Sept  10th 

The  TCA  SHOW  ISSUE  -  SEPT  224h 

Closes:  Sept  17th 
Bonus  Show  &  Hotel  Distribution 

The  TCA  WRAP-UP  ISSUE  -  SEPT  29th 

Closes:  Sept  24th 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative 

1-800-343-6474  Ext.  270  or  (in  Massachusetts)  617-879-0700 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 
375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


Network  World. 
There’s  no  better 
place  to  recruit 

communications 

professionals. 

The  best  communications  people  don’t  always  look  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  classifieds  for  employment  opportunities.  But  they  will  read  the 
recruitment  pages  in  Network  World.  Because,  unlike  the  help  wanted 
sections  of  local  newspapers,  Network  World’s  recruitment  advertising 
targets  job  openings  for  communications  professionals. 

Every  week  Network  World  reaches  over  60,000  communications 
professionals,  including  vice  presidents,  directors,  managers,  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  network  management,  and  network  planning  and  operations.  In 
other  words,  it  reaches  the  kinds  of  qualified  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  your  company  wants  to  recruit. 

And,  because  Network  World’s  up-to-the-minute  news,  features,  and 
editorial  are  written  from  a  user’s  point  of  view,  Network  World  gets 
read.  That’s  why  there’s  no  better  place  to  recruit  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  next  time  your  company  needs  to  recruit  communications  profes¬ 
sionals,  look  to  Network  World.  You’ll  get  the  specialized  audience 
and  qualified  applicants  you  want.  And,  Network  World  ads  cost  less 
than  ads  in  national  newspapers  or  ads  in  major-city  newspapers. 

Call  Network  World’s  Classified  Department  today  at  (800)  343-6474 
and  ask  for  Gina  Ciampa.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  recruiting 
the  industry’s  top  communications  professionals. 
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Telecommunications  Assn. 
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Sept.  7-10 
Opryland  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Education  Seminars 
•  Over  150  Booths 
•  Speakers 
For  more  information 
SETA  Office  804-746-3195 
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Assistant  Network 
Node  Manager 

This  newly  created  position  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  and  technical  support  required  to  install, 
monitor,  maintain,  and  upgrade  the  campus  node  of  the 
SUNY  Inter-Campus  Data  Network  as  well  as  campus- 
based  networks.  In  addition,  responsibilities  will  include 
the  interconnection  of  these  networks  to  a  ROLM 
voice/data  PAHX  and  gateways  to  other  communications 
media  such  as  Tl,  DOS  via  satellite,  microwave  links,  etc. 
A  thorough  familiarization  with  on-campus  IBM  and  DEC 
equipment  and  communications  software  will  be  required. 

The  successful  candidate  will  show  evidence  of  being  a 
data  communications  professional  and  problem  solver.  A 
two  year  Associate  degree  in  electronics  plus  three 
years  of  field  experience  in  data  processing,  microcom¬ 
puters  and  data  communication  (hardware)  and 
voice/data  PBX  is  essential.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  a 
field  relevant  to  telecommunications  or  data  systems 
development  and  management  may  be  substituted  for 
two  years  of  experience.  An  equivalent  combination  of 
training  and  experience  may  be  considered.  The  incum¬ 
bent  must  understand  design  principles  of  communica¬ 
tion  systems  and  computer  networks.  A  good  understan¬ 
ding  of  communication  systems  and  processors,  com¬ 
puter  networks,  lines/circuits/modems,  terminals/ 
microcomputers,  office  automation  equipment,  and  net¬ 
work  security/routing  is  required.  Salary  range, 
$35,000-$38,700,  commensurate  with  experience, 
excellent  benefits. 


Application  letters  and  resumes  send  to:  Roger  J.  Pijacki, 
SUNY  Stony  Brook,  Stony  Brook,  Stony  Brook,  NY  11794. 


SUNY  Stony  Brook  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  educator 
and  employer.  AK  #188- e. 


As  the  supplier  of  on-line  financial  information  to  a 
worldwide  network,  Quotron  Systems,  Inc.  is 
setting  industry  standards  and  growth  records  that 
our  competitors  are  striving  to  match.  The  result  is 
strong  professional  opportunities,  like  this  one: 

Communications 
Network  Specialist 

Responsible  for  optimizing  current  performance  and. 
planning  for  future  expansion  and  traffic  growth,  you 
will: 

•  analyze  the  network  topology  and  data  traffic 
patterns  of  a  complex  data  communications 
network. 

•  assist  in  improving  data  collection  and  analysis 
methods. 

•  develop  new  ways  of  collecting,  analyzing  and 
applying  statistical  data  to  network  configuration 
and  design. 

Requires  BS  in  CS  or  Engineering  and  3  +  years 
experience  in  a  large  commercial  data  communi¬ 
cations  network.  Strong  written  and  verbal 
communication  skills  essential. 

Quotron  provides  a  competitive  compensation 
package  and  a  professional  workplace.  For 
immediate  consideration,  send  resume  and  salary 

history  to  Peter  Wagner,  Quotron  Systems, 
Inc.,  Dept.  5302,  P.O.  Box  92759,  World  Way 
Postal  Center,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90009.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

QUOTRON 
SYSTEMS,  INC. 


Out  of  the 

Ordinary. 

A  telephone  system.  It’s  the  world’s  most  commonplace  technology.  It’s  undergoing  the  most 
uncommonly  profound  transformation.  The  leaders  are  the  extraordinary  people  of  Northern 
Telecom. 


Product  Specialist 

•  Bring  the  NT  PC  Local  Area  Network  product  to  market. 

•  Devise  and  implement  a  testing  program  that  verifies  operation  of  hardware  and  software  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  LAN. 

•  Take  charge  of  the  field  trials  and  market  introduction. 

•  5  years’  IBM  PC  product  experience,  BSCS  or  BSEE  preferred. 


Product  Manager,  Messaging  Products 

•  Lead  Northern  Telecom’s  thrust  to  be  number  one  in  the  market  for  PBX-integrated  messaging 
products. 

•  Drive  product  development  and  introduction. 

•  Formulate  product  pricing  and  promotional  strategies. 

•  Analyze  customer  needs,  competition  and  market  opportunities. 

•  BSCS  or  equivalent  plus  5  years  in  related  product  management  or  marketing  position  (MBA 
preferred). 

The  world’s  largest  supplier  of  fully  digital  telecommunications  systems  has  more  to  offer  than  a 
competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Experience  how  much  more.  No  resumes  required.  Call 
our  toll-free  number 

24  HOURS  A  DAY,  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
1-800-221-3333,  Ext.  PBX. 

Or  send  your  resume  to:  Northern  Telecom  -  Santa  Clara,  c/o  RES,  1101  Embarcadero 
Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f/h/v. 

Build  Your  Career  in  Communications 

i  northern 
I  ■  telecom 
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►  EMERGENCY  APPLICATIONS 

Satellite  transmission 
aids  forest-fire  fighters 

Mobile  dishes  deal  news  to  remote  crews. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


BOISE,  Idaho  —  A  rapidly  imple¬ 
mented  satellite  communications 
system  is  helping  some  18,000  fire¬ 
fighters  battle  forest  fires  current¬ 
ly  raging  across  700,000  acres  of 
wilderness  in  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

Officials  say  L-band  and  Ku- 
band  earth  stations  are  being  used 
to  transmit  information  to  dispatch 
stations  and  crews  working  in  re¬ 
mote  locations  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  incommunicado. 

Firefighters  in  Oregon  base 
camps  communicate  using  two 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
(Comsat)  dishes.  Each  is  a  Telesys¬ 
tems  TCS-9000,  single-channel,  L- 
band,  earth  station.  These  are  used 
to  transmit  requests  for  remote  site 
supplies  and  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  about  shift-changes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  are  issued  via  voice  or  data 
transmission,  although  not  simulta¬ 
neously,  through  the  International 


Maritime  Satellite  Organization’s 
Inmarsat  satellite. 

When  fires  in  the  remote  Idaho 
locations  flared  up  last  week,  Pe¬ 
terson’s  organization  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  portable  L-band  dishes  like  the 
ones  used  in  Oregon.  Additional 
earth  stations  were  unavailable,  so 
officials  at  the  Boise  center  leased 
two  Ku-band  systems  from  Sky- 
switch  Satellite  Communications 
Co.,  a  Golden,  Colo. -based  vendor. 

The  Ku-band’s  multiple-channel 
capacity  allows  firefighters  and 
site  operators  to  run  voice  and  4.8K 
bit/sec  data  simultaneously.  After 
the  dishes  are  transported  to  re¬ 
mote  fires,  they  are  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  information  to  the  Skyswitch 
hub  site  in  Golden.  Fire  informa¬ 
tion  and  orders  for  supplies  are 
transmitted  from  the  hub  site  to 
base  camps. 

Firefighters  in  the  Oregon  fire 
sites  and  in  the  district  offices  use 
Grid  Systems  Corp.’s  Compass  lap¬ 
top  computers  to  transmit  informa¬ 


Louisiana  from  page  2 
wanted  a  usage-sensitive  billing  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Louisiana  received  three  replies 
to  its  request  for  proposal  (RFP). 
“AT&T  essentially  bid  its  tariff 
rate,”  Walker  said,  adding  that 
AT&T  did  not  meet  all  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  outlined  in  the  RFP. 

ITT  USTS  submitted  a  proposal, 
but  since  it  was  filed  after  dead¬ 
line,  it  could  not  be  considered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  state  law,  Walker  said. 
The  winning  bid  by  LDX  Net  speci¬ 
fied  a  monthly  voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  bill  that  Walker  said 
will  amount  to  $152,000  less  than 
AT&T  service. 

“Because  the  prices  bid  by  LDX 
Net  were  the  same  for  the  end-to- 
end  and  backbone  arrangement,  we 
said,  ‘fine,  if  it’s  going  to  cost  us  the 
same,  you  go  right  ahead  and  man¬ 
age  it  all.’ 

“That  means  we  write  one  check 
to  LDX  Net,”  Walker  said“We  don’t 
pay  anthing  to  South  Central  Bell. 
And  LDX  Net  is  also  our  centralized 
point  of  contact  for  all  voice  and 
data  trouble  reporting.” 

The  provisions  for  end-to-end 
management  mean  LDX  Net  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  circuits  on  the  net¬ 


work,  including  those  provided  by 
South  Central  Bell  and  independent 
telephone  companies.  The  contract 
requires  LDX  Net  to  provide  four- 
hour  response  time  for  repairs  at  a 
fixed  five-year  cost. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
we  could  take  advantage  of  any  oth¬ 
er  attractive  service  rates,”  Walker 
said.  “Since  we  signed  the  contract, 
for  example,  U.S.  Sprint  and  MCI 
have  lowered  their  rates.” 

The  contract  also  requires  LDX 
Net  to  pay  a  $200  penalty  for  every 
hour  or  portion  of  an  hour  that  the 
network  is  down,  Walker  said. 

In  June,  LDX  Net  began  cutting 
over  its  fiber-optic  voice  service  in 
place  of  the  existing  AT&T  service. 
Cutover  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  July,  Walker  said.  “We  complet¬ 
ed  the  installation  without  a  single 
user  complaint,”  he  said. 

The  data  portion  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  network  is  currently  being  in¬ 
stalled.  “Data,  I  believe,  is  trickier 
because  it  is  not  point-to-point,”  he 
said.  “I  know  at  least  one  circuit 
that  has  20  drops,  not  terminals, 
drops.  You  are  also  talking  about 
more  sites  that  are  out  in  rural  ar¬ 
eas  and  those  involve  little  inde¬ 
pendent  telephone  companies. ”□ 


Satellite  from  page  5 

1989,  when  demand  is  expected  to 

be  at  its  highest. 

Despite  Secretary  Dole’s  good 
news,  however,  commercial 
launches  are  expected  to  be  more 
expensive  than  the  shuttle  option 
because  shuttle  launches  were  sub¬ 
sidized  by  as  much  as  40%  by  the 
government. 

Nasa  isn’t  done  with  commercial 
launches  yet,  despite  Reagan’s  di¬ 
rective. 

The  agency  will  honor  some  of 


the  44  payload  contracts  it  has 
with  satellite  builders,  although 
the  exact  number  remains  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Nasa  Administrator  James  C. 
Fletcher,  who  favored  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  Nasa’s  commercial 
launches,  said  he  would  like  to  hon¬ 
or  as  many  as  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tracts  as  possible. 

The  Reagan  admistration  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  a  priority  list 
that  will  give  foreign  governments 
and  commercial  satellites  first  con¬ 
sideration.  □ 


tion  through  the  L-band  setup. 

In  Idaho,  Data  General  Corp.  ter¬ 
minals  are  linked  via  available 
phone  lines  to  the  Ku-band  satellite 
dish.  These  terminals  transmit  data 
to  a  DG  MV-8000  superminicom¬ 
puter  in  the  Boise  headquarters. 

“When  the  demand  for  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  in  Idaho  arose, 
we  had  to  make  a  decision,”  Peter¬ 
son  said,  “We  had  the  satellite  net¬ 
work  and  terminals  on-line  in  about 
32  hours.” 

In  the  past,  Peterson  said  fire 
crews  relied  solely  on  telephone 
service  and  hand-held  radios  to 
communicate  equipment  needs  and 
fire  information  to  central  dispatch 
locations.  Several  of  the  fires  being 
battled  last  week  were  located  in 
areas  without  phone  service,  and 
many  were  at  least  20  miles  from  a 
power  source. 

Officials  at  the  Boise  center  test¬ 
ed  a  military-owned  L-band  satel¬ 
lite  system  last  year,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  buy  an  adequate  product 
that  would  suit  their  needs. 

Peterson  said  the  Boise  agency 


preferred  the  smaller,  more  porta¬ 
ble  L-band  dishes  and  laptop  com¬ 
puters.  This  year,  he  said,  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  evaluating  several  other 
dishes  that  could  aid  firefighters. 
However,  the  Boise  center  is  cur¬ 
rently  unable  to  fund  such  a  system 
—  which  costs  about  $40,000  for 
each  L-band  dish  and  $60,000  for 
each  Ku-band  dish,  in  addition  to 
transponder  costs. 

“If  we  found  an  appropriate  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said,  “we  would  find  some 
way  to  buy  it.” 

Although  the  Ku-band  dishes 
and  DG  terminals  have  proven  to  be 
effective  communications  tools, 
they  are  cumbersome.  The  termi¬ 
nals  require  a  telephone  hookup  to 
the  satellite  dish,  which  is  difficult 
to  obtain  in  remote  regions. 

The  center  has  a  full-time  staff 
ready  to  ship  supplies  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  Peterson  said.  “The 
satellite  network  speeds  up  this 
process.  There  is  no  waiting,”  he 
said.  “After  all,  site  commanders 
won’t  put  a  crew  into  the  field 
without  communications. ”□ 


Letters : 


Equal  T-l  time 

I  read  with  interest  the  feature 
focus  “Big  bucks  in  T-l  mux” 
( Network  World,  July  21)  and  was 
disappointed  that  Tellabs  was  not 
included. 

Our  430  T-l  Multiplexer  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  those  mentioned  in 
the  article  and  those  listed  in  the 
chart.  During  the  past  18  months 
we  have  shipped  in  excess  of  300 
systems  to  our  customers  as  well 
as  to  AT&T  Information  Systems, 
which  markets  our  T-l  Multiplex¬ 
er  as  its  735  T-Mux. 

We  at  Tellabs  agree  the  T-l 
marketplace  is  both  a  growing  and 
changing  environment,  which  will 
soon  offer  many  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  We  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  providing  our  customers 
a  full  range  of  products  for  use  in 
digital  networks. 

Our  staff  of  engineering  design¬ 
ers  is  among  the  best  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Our  research  facility  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  responsible  for  con¬ 
ducting  research  in  digital  signal 
processing,  speech  encoding  and 
adaptive  systems.  And  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Michael  Birck,  is  current 
president  of  the  United  States 
Telephone  Suppliers  Association. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  us  a 
source  of  information. 

Robert  L.  Keyser  III 
Director 

Corporate  communications 
Tellabs,  Inc. 

A  better  net  tester 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Net¬ 
work  World  finds  our  Model  9980 
Maintenance  Isolator  noteworthy 
(“Net  tester  tool  out,”  July  21). 
However,  there  were  some  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  instrument 
that  were  incorrectly  described, 
so  I  clarify  them  here. 


The  unit  was  said  to  test  only 
end-to-end  copper  circuits.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  actually  much  more 
versatile  than  this. 

While  it  does  need  a  metallic  ac¬ 
cess  point,  it  can  easily  test  voice 
circuits  that  pass  over  digital  fa¬ 
cilities.  In  today’s  hybrid  analog/ 
digital  networks,  this  sort  of  capa¬ 
bility  is  quite  practical. 

An  end  user  can  put  a  Mainte¬ 
nance  Isolator  at  each  end  of  his 
network  to  test  the  T-l  facilities 
in  between. 

The  fact  that  the  unit  is  not 
computer  controlled  was  claimed 
to  be  a  deficiency.  Wiltron  Co. 
manufacturers  a  computer  con¬ 
trolled  remote  testing  system 
called  CMTS.  The  advantage  of 
the  Maintenance  Isolator  9980  in 
relation  to  CMTS  is  that  it  is  much 
less  expensive,  less  than  $3,000 
compared  with  more  than 
$12,000,  and  is  much  simpler  to 
install  and  administer. 

Finally,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say 
the  instrument  cannot  detect  a 
busy  signal. 

If  a  call  is  in  progress  and  there 
is  a  busy  signal  on  the  line,  the 
test  operator  will  be  able  to  hear 
the  busy  signal  by  using  the  cir¬ 
cuit  monitor  function.  The  opera¬ 
tor  always  uses  the  monitor  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  testing. 

The  people  using  the  circuit  do 
not  notice  the  monitor  because  of 
its  characteristic  high  impedance. 
The  monitor  automatically  is  re¬ 
moved  after  the  few  seconds  so 
that  privacy  is  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible. 

Paul  A.  Marshall 
Design  engineer 
Wiltron  Co. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  space 
and  clarity. 


►  COMPARATIVE  REVIEW 


Ace  fax  machines  rush  deliveiy 

Of  these  three  high-performance  transceivers,  the  NEC  is  the  one  to  beat. 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


In  less  than  five  years,  facsimile 
transceivers  have  changed  radical¬ 
ly.  Once  considered  slow  white  ele¬ 
phants  that  required  six  minutes  or 
more  to  transmit  an  average  busi¬ 
ness  letter,  today’s  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  do  the  job  in  30  seconds  or 
less. 

Facsimile  transceivers  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  human  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Facsimile  machine  oper¬ 
ators  once  stood  for  hours  dialing 
remote  locations  and  hand-feeding 
each  document  without  ever  leav¬ 
ing  the  machine  site.  Now  a  number 
of  machines  can  store  pages  inter¬ 
nally  and  automatically  dial  the 
drop  sites.  In  short,  facsimile  has 
moved  from  the  realm  of  a  solution 
looking  for  a  problem  to  a  first-rate 
productivity  tool. 

Reasonable  facsimilies 

Three  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  new  breed  of  facsimile  trans¬ 
ceivers  are  the  NEC  America,  Inc. 
BIT  IV,  the  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.  Mod¬ 
el  8900  and  the  Ricoh  Corp.  R-610. 
The  R-610,  to  be  announced  at  the 
September  Telecommunications  As¬ 
sociation  (TCA)  show,  replaces  the 
Ricoh  R-5000. 

The  R-610  and  the  Model  8900 
are  compatible  with  the  scan  rates, 
transmission  speeds  and  protocols 
established  by  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  International  Tele¬ 
phony  and  Telegraphy  Groups  1,  2 
and  3  standards  for  open  facsimile 
communications. 

The  BIT  IV  supports  G2  and  G3 
as  well  as  Group  4  standards.  The 
latter  is  a  proposed  specification 
that  has  yet  to  be  officially  adopted 
by  the  CCITT.  Group  1  is  for  FM 
transmission  and  requires  trans¬ 
mission  times  of  four  or  six  minutes 
to  send  a  typical  8.5-  by  11-inch 
page.  Group  2  employs  AM  trans¬ 
mission  and  needs  three  minutes  to 
transmit  the  same  size  page. 

Group  3  produces  a  digital  out¬ 
put  from  the  transceiver  and  re¬ 
quires  less  than  a  minute  for  trans¬ 
mission.  The  three  products 
reviewed  here  transmit  a  page  in  13 
to  20  seconds.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  discussed  later. 

These  three  transceivers  scan  an 
input  document  at  a  ratio  of  200  by 
100  lines  per  inch  for  standard  print 
quality,  and  200  by  200  lines  per 
inch  for  fine  print. 

All  three  units  also  have  a  gray¬ 
scale  facility,  which  permits  them 
to  transmit  and  receive  photo¬ 
graphs.  While  no  longer  a  unique 
feature,  photo  handling  is  still  not 
widely  available  on  commercial 
facsimile  units. 

NEC’s  BIT  IV  provides  an  option¬ 
al  scan  rate  of  400  by  400  lines  per 
inch.  Pitney  Bowes  will  offer  300 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS  Corp. 
in  Devon,  Pa. 


by  400  lines  per  inch  with  its  Model 
8200,  which  will  also  be  introduced 
at  TCA  next  month.  These  scan 
rates  allow  both  units  to  handle  su¬ 
perfine  inputs,  but  limits  the  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  operation  to  other 
BIT  IV  and  Model  8200  units. 

Of  the  three  units  reviewed,  only 
NEC’s  BIT  IV  has  an  autoscan  reso¬ 
lution  facility.  Incidentally,  the  Fu¬ 
jitsu  America,  Inc.  Model  6300  and 
the  Telautograph  Corp.  Omnifax  99 
are  the  only  other  units  that  cur¬ 
rently  have  this  capability.  With 
autoscan  resolution,  the  scanner 
automatically  switches  from  stan¬ 
dard  to  fine  scanning  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  uneven  print  quality. 

i  With  systems  not  offering  this 
facility,  the  operator  must  set  the 
scanner  rate  at  fine  to  compensate 
for  inconsistent  print  quality.  Fine 
scanning,  however,  uses  a  slower 
scan  rate  that  increases  transmis¬ 
sion  time.  All  three  products  will 
probably  transmit  a  page  in  30  sec¬ 
onds  for  standard  settings  and  in 
about  55  seconds  for  fine.  While 
the  vendors’  literature  lists  much 
shorter  times,  for  example,  24  sec¬ 
onds  for  fine,  the  forementioned 
numbers  are  more  realistic. 

All  three  facsimile  units  employ 
Group  3  standard  data  compression 
schemes  to  eliminate  redundant 
characters  and  white  space  from 
the  transmitted  data. 

Each  unit  also  employs  its  own 
proprietary  compression  scheme  to 
improve  transmission  speeds  and 
efficiency  further.  When  operating 
with  proprietary  protocols,  these 
units  will  be  compatible  only  with 
facsimile  transceivers  that  recog¬ 
nize  the  protocol. 

By  using  these  proprietary 
schemes,  the  BIT  IV  and  R-610  are 
able  to  transmit  a  page  in  about  12 
seconds  to  similar  units;  the  Model 
8900  requires  14  seconds.  The  BIT 
IV,  using  the  superfine  400  by  400 
setting,  takes  20  seconds  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  page.  No  transmission  speed 
for  the  8200  was  available  at  press 
time. 

The  Ricoh  and  Pitney  Bowes  ma¬ 
chines  employ  thermal  printing, 
which  requires  special  thermal  pa¬ 
per.  The  NEC  unit  uses  laser  print¬ 
ing  and  can  use  plain  paper  for  re¬ 
productions. 

While  the  capabilities  discussed 
so  far  are  impressive,  what  sets 
these  facsimile  units  apart  are 
their  page-storage  functions.  All 
have  some  form  of  internal  or  at¬ 
tached  memory  devices  that  permit 
users  to  enter  multiple  pages  and 
sequentially  broadcast  them  to  oth¬ 
er  units.  All  can  also  act  as  a  hub 
unit,  where  one  facsimile  unit  ac¬ 
cepts  pages  from  other  units,  stores 
them  and  then  routes  them  to  their 
final  destinations. 

The  BIT  IV  and  Model  8900  em¬ 
ploy  a  20M  byte  Winchester-like 
disk  unit  as  the  storage  medium, 
while  the  R-610  uses  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  (RAM).  Ricoh’s  RAM- 


based  facility  is  a  carryover  from 
its  SAF-PAK  option,  first  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  R-5000  a  few  years 
ago.  Unlike  the  original  SAF-PAK, 
the  RAM  employed  by  the  R-610  is 
internal  and  can  accommodate  up 
to  60  pages,  or  double  the  amount 
available  with  standard  SAF-PAK. 

The  BIT  IV  and  Model  8900,  in 
contrast,  have  a  maximum  capacity 
of  500  and  600  pages,  respectively. 
The  new  Pitney  Bowes  Model  8200 
will  allegedly  have  a  1200-page  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  distribution  of  stored 
pages  can  be  done  individually  or 
on  a  broadcast  basis.  For  individual 
transmissions,  the  user  can  dial  a 
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location’s  telephone  number,  or 
numbers  can  be  preestablished  in 
an  autodial  directory. 

All  three  facsimile  units  have 
single-button  autodialing,  and  all 
permit  multiple  telephone  numbers 
to  be  associated  with  a  single  but¬ 
ton.  With  broadcast  transmission, 
all  terminals  on  a  general  distribu¬ 
tion  list  will  receive  all  pages  un¬ 
less  receiver  groups  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  procedure  allows  users  to 
assign  certain  pages  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  to  specific  groups,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  transmission  of  unwant¬ 
ed  pages.  NEC  allows  as  many  as  20 
groups  to  be  formed,  while  the  Ri¬ 
coh  and  Pitney  Bowes  units  sup¬ 
port  16  and  10  groups,  respective¬ 
ly.  Each  group  has  a  telephone 
number  appended,  which  allows 
the  system  to  call  the  receiving  site. 

Turnaround  polling 

The  BIT  IV,  R-610  and  Model 
8900  support  turnaround  polling  to 
determine  if  terminals  receiving 
pages  also  have  pages  to  send  to  the 
polling  unit.  This  obviates  the  need 
to  establish  two  different  tele¬ 
phone  connections. 


While  NEC,  Pitney  Bowes  and 
Ricoh  claim  that  terminal  polling 
and  turnaround  polling  will  work 
with  any  CCITT-compatible  Group 
1,  2  and  3  terminal,  users  should 
ask  for  a  test.  Differences  in  the 
way  vendors  implement  protocols 
may  prohibit  this  type  of  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  BIT  IV  comes  with  two 
CCITT  G3  ports,  which  permit  it  to 
operate  in  full-duplex  mode  and 
send  documents  to  two  different  lo¬ 
cations.  This  dual-port  function 
also  permits  the  BIT  IV  to  receive 
documents  while  it  is  sending.  Nei¬ 
ther  Ricoh  nor  Pitney  Bowes  units 
have  this  capability. 

Ricoh’s  R-610  can  enter  a  page 
into  memory  while  the  unit  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  but  sending  is  deferred  un¬ 
til  receiving  is  finished.  Pitney 
Bowes  claims  in  the  future,  it  will 
offer  a  capability  like  Ricoh’s  in  its 
Model  8200. 

All  three  products  have  a  mail¬ 
box  facility  where  private  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  sent  to  individual  us¬ 
ers.  With  the  Ricoh  unit,  the  user 
receives  no  direct  message.  The 
sending  party  must  phone  the  re¬ 
ceiving  party  and  provide  the  pass¬ 
word  under  which  the  message  is 
stored.  The  logic  behind  this  proce¬ 
dure  is  faulty.  Why  bother  with  the 
facsimile  at  all? 

Pitney  Bowes  and  NEC  inform 
the  user  by  displaying  a  message  on 
the  facsimile  control  console.  They 
also  print  the  name  of  the  recipient 
on  the  facsimile  built-in  superviso¬ 
ry  printer. 

The  bottom  line 

For  pure  capability,  the  NEC  BIT 
IV  is  clearly  the  product  to  beat. 
With  its  disk-storage  capability,  si¬ 
multaneous  send/receive  transmis¬ 
sion  capability,  autoscan  resolu¬ 
tion,  laser  printing  and  an  optional 
400  by  400  line-per-inch  scan  rate, 
it  blows  the  competition’s  doors 
wide  open.  But  just  as  with  cars, 
such  performance  comes  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  —  $12,000  is  the  BIT  IV’s 
window  price. 

For  those  who  can  get  by  with  a 
little  less  muscle,  the  Pitney  Bowes 
8900  is  a  good  machine.  However, 
8900  users  must  settle  for  standard 
Gl,  G2  and  G3  scan  and  transmit 
facilities.  When  the  Model  8200 
with  its  300  by  400  line-per-inch 
scan  rate  becomes  available,  Pitney 
Bowes  will  move  the  8900  a  notch 
closer  to  the  BIT  IV,  but  this  new 
product  will  still  be  far  behind 
NEC.  On  the  other  hand,  at  about 
$5,000,  the  8900  carries  a  less  lofty 
price. 

The  Ricoh  R-610  is  basically  a 
good  machine,  but  is  hampered  by 
its  limited  storage  capacity.  While 
a  60-page  capacity  is  not  bad  for 
normal  transmissions,  it  limits  the 
number  of  pages  or  groups  that  can 
be  assigned.  Other  than  that,  it’s 
comparable  to  the  Model  8900  and 
carries  the  same  price  tag.  □ 


at&t  helps  McKesson  profit.  McKesson  helps  their 

CUSTOMERS  PROFIT.  THE  CUSTOMERS  ARE  HAPPY. 

McKesson  is  happy,  at&t  is  happy. 


It’s  so  simple.  McKesson  is  a  leader  in 
the  trillion  dollar  wholesale  distribution 
industry. 

Why?  Because  it  operates  so  efficiently 
itself,  McKesson  can  help  its  customers  work 
with  leaner  inventories,  more  knowledge¬ 
able  purchasing,  better  profits. 

How?  With  an  innovative  approach  to 
service  McKesson  calls  Value-Added 
Distributionf  and  some  help  from  AT&T  in 
making  the  pieces  fit. 

Reliable  AT&T  800  Service  links  a 
remarkable  order-entry  system  that  lets 
customers  order  goods  on  an  AT&T  PC  6300 
or  a  hand-held  terminal,  get  confirmation 
immediately,  and  receive  the  goods  the  very 
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next  day.  The  PC  6300  even  helps  the  cus¬ 
tomer  find  price  deals  and  promotions 
within  McKesson’s  inventory,  and  lets  him 
identify  sales  trends  in  his  own  store. 

Our  advanced  digital  PBXs,  an  AT&T 
System  85  at  headquarters  and  six 
AT&T  System  75s  across  the  country  give 
McKesson  such  control  over  the  flow  of 
information  that  they  have  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service  while  containing  communi¬ 
cations  costs.  McKesson  easily  handles 
over  15,000  incoming  orders  a  day. 

AT&T  helps  McKesson  profit  with 
information  technology  that  makes  them 
indispensable  to  their  customers.  And  that 
makes  everyone  happy. 


To  find  out  how  AT&T  can  help  you  use 
technology  to  achieve  your  business  goals, 
call  us  at  1 800  247-1212. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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